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EXPERIENCES OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 
BRINGING SCHOLARS TO CHURCH. 


Iw continuing these notices of Sabbath school operations, we now pro- 
pose to mention the means used in bringing the children to the church. 

As the parents of the children that came to the Sabbath school, to 
whom I had applied, did not frequent any church, I had no seruple in 
asking them to allow their children to attend. The promise of this I got 
very readily ; the performance was a much more doubtful matter. But 
knowing that poor human nature does not relish much the idea of being 
found fault with for a failing in duty—and that ignorant people espe- 
cially, are more apt to take amiss words that find fault, and one’s pre- 
sence, that seems a tacit reproach to their conduct, than a plain statement 
of what is intended to be done, though that is not always agreeable—I 
considered that it would be a good preventive of anger and sour sulky 
looks, and perhaps something more, if I took the charge of performance 
out of the hands of the parents as far as possible ; and accordingly said, 
that I would call up on Sabbath morning, a little before church-time, and 
take the children with me. This proposal staggered a little those who 
had given a promise only with the view of getting quit of me, and also 
others who had no particular wish that I should see in what state their 
family was on a Sabbath morning. The majority, however, gladly agreed 
to this plan, and on the whole it proved to be the best. 

With no very brilliant expectations of success I started on my Sabbath 
morning’s foray, and found several children on their way to the church, 
and others waiting for me at the outlets and entrances of the various 
« closes” and “stairs” where they lived. On knocking at the doors of 
those who had not yet made their appearance, they were to be found in 
various degrees of preparation, or the contrary ; some not out of bed, 
others half-dressed, breakfasting, nearly ready, &e. &c. Being aware, 
however, that many professing Christian families were not in a much 
better state half-an-hour before church-time, I did not feel surprised or 
disappointed ; but in some of these cases either took the opportunity 
of calling on others till they would be ready, or occasionally sat down 
with all the patience I could muster, until Jeanie had got her face. 
washed and her hair combed, or Johnnie had finished his last portion of 
break fast. ; : 

As might have been expected, many of my calls were not immediately 
of any use, and not a few of those who had promised were “ awanting 5 


some had changed their mind; two or three would think about it; a few 
R 
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would wait on a pair of shoes, or a new coat, or a bonnet, or other ar- 
ticles of dress ; half-a-dozen fathers and mothers would wait one, two, or 
three weeks, until “they would see,” as they phrased it; a number would 
send the children in the afternoon ; occasionally, a father would say that 
the mother was out of the way, and could not get the children ready in 
time—or a mother would say, she was quite willing, but found, since 
seeing me, that the father would not allow them to go. These, and 
various other excuses, I was forced to put up with in the meantime, 
though it is proper to mention that the majority of the objectors gave 
way in the course of two or three weeks, from three causes: Ist, Another 
change of mind; 2d, Visiting, getting acquainted and reasonmg with 
them ; 3d, There being so many children in the neighbourhood going 
to the church, the company and example did much to keep within proper 
bounds the feeling of being “neighbourlike,” so far as dress is concerned, 
and those who know anything of this subject will be aware what a 
powerful obstacle is overcome when the victory is obtained over a false 
shame of poverty. as8 
In spite of many disappointments, there were still a considerable num- 
ber of children who were ready for their first experiment of going to 
church. Some of them I had previously sent on in small detachments ; 
but the main body were gathered together under my superintendence, 
and marched along the street quite cheerfully, the elder boys and girls 
leading their younger brothers and sisters. On arriving at the door of 
the church they were joined by those who were already there, and then 
all went in together. The same process was repeated in the afternoon, 
and with a similar result—still fewer obstacles being thrown in the way 
than in the morning, probably from family circumstances. 
“Though the above was the method most generally pursued, yet it was 
frequently found advantageous to bring the children in small detach- 
ments, and give them in charge to some of the teachers in waiting, while 
other teachers would go away and collect the rest. The object of this 
was to prevent the inconvenience or evil arising from bringing along the 
street a number of children, whom you could not avoid leaving for a few 
minutes when a stair had to be ascended, or a court traversed in search 
of others, Besides this, we sometimes found, that, if children were sent 
away by themselves, they did not always take the road to the church, 
but were tempted aside by such trivial matters as usually much influence 
the youthful mind. This method, then, prevented “ wanderers,” as well 
as some little confusion, noise, and other evils, and effectually served the 
purpose, even though it had the trifling inconvenience of making the 
teacher walk to the place of meeting five or six times instead of once. ~ 
The length of time taken up in the mere gathering of the children 
occupied at first the best part of an hour before each service; but as the 
became accustomed to their new. mode of spending the Sabbath, the 
majority assembled of their own accord, and indeed were occasionally 
troublesome from coming too soon, and making a noise before the teachers 
had time to be present to keep them in check, As time passed on, the 
duty of calling for the children became lighter and lighter, until, after a 
month, or, two, it was found necessary to visit. those only who, had, ab- 
sented, themselves, or were a little irregular in attendance. — 
Though the children collected in this way were, in general, of .a.yery 
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Yow character, little or no difficulty was experienced in conducting them 
through the streets; they behaved quietly enough, and were on the whole 
obedient and attentive to my directions. As there was great variety of 
temper and disposition among them, it was manifested frequently on the 
way to the church by little circumstances which we may notice, Some 
walked a little way, and then either changed their minds, or showed their 
original intention of deceit by endeavouring to turn a corner quickly, and 
then run off or hide themselves in some corner until the teacher and_ the 
rest of the children had passed. These things made me see the necessity 
of being on the alert, and I was often successful in out-manceuvring the 
would-be deserters, by making them walk close to me whenever they 
showed any suspicious symptoms, or if they did succeed in diving into an 
entry, or turn off into some by-way, it was not beneath my dignity to 
step after them, and say that they were going the wrong road. iv 
Others of the children walked along with perfect indifference, to all 
appearance as if they did not care where they went to ; but more gen- 
erally they seemed to look upon going to the church as some “ great 
exhibition,” which they expected to give them much amusement. or inte- 
rest. This showed itself not unfrequently in a lively, elated manner, 
and an amusing air of superiority, on passing children in the street. who 
were bent on a different errand. ‘‘ Where are you going ?” some little 
boy or girl would curiously inquire—“ To the kirk,” the reply would be 
with a look of self-complacency. . “ What todo?” “To hear preaching 
and to sing.” “And does that man take you?” “Yes, that’s the mas- 
ter,”—would be the answer ; and the result, in several cases, was the 
addition of the inquirer to the roll of scholars, pee 
In passing through the streets we seldom experienced any interruption, 
and though the attention of those that passed by was attracted for a 
moment, it seldom elicited more than a pitying “ Puir things !” drawn 
forth by the poverty-stricken appearance of many of the children. My 
own thoughts and feelings were what troubled me most, and it was some- 
times difficult to avoid giving way to them. I had chiefly to contend 
against, 1st, Bashfulness, in taking so yery prominent a part in. this 
work ; 2d, Dislike to my duty, in feeling it a little unpleasant. to walk 
along the street at the head of such a company of ragged children ;_ 3d, 
The contrary of the last—pride—in thinking that I was doing my duty 
while others were not ; 4th, Fear of the world, lest people should think 
I was setting myself up to be holier and wiser than others. These and 
other temptations were, I trust, in some measure overcome by a prayerful 
éonsideration of the high motiyes that should actuate any one engaging 
in this work, and a seasonable remembrance of the loye of Him of whom 
it is said, “Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.’ 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, 
BY REY. WILLIAM TRAILL OF SKENE. 
“ Iw an examination upon any portion of sacred trath, there are certain 


successive steps through which it will’ be well to conduct our scholars, if 
weeexpect the result of “the process to'be their intelligent apprehension of 
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thé:trath’ presented to them: We ‘shall devote the’ present’ article tov an 
enunieration of these steps. But, before doing this, there are two precau~ 
tionary remarks which occur to us to’make. | First, that all subjects do: 
not of course admit: of the same division into parts, nor of a ‘similar’ 
treatment in their parts; and, therefore, it must be left very much with 
the teacher himself to “adjust our remarks to the: particular subject om 
which he may have to’examine. ' Our second remark is, that a too mm» 
flexible uniformity of method is to be avoided; and therefore we would” 
not have it thought that every examination is to be pressed through the: 
identical stages we are ‘about to enumerate. It will be proper, however 
that we throw off the’ outline of a full and orderly examination 3) whem 
thus’ having the whole before ‘his eye; the teacher may decide according’ 
to circumstances, what to choose or what to omit. los OHOS it 
> Although, im some respects, we! could wish to deliver our remarks'in’ a) 
general form, without -havingto ‘confine them to’ a restricted example; 
yety “ascit)'may ‘servé’ to’ give them greater point and vividness; if: ay 
fixed subject is before us, we shall select for our purpose the second ques-| 
tion in the Shorter Uatechism:' ‘We make no pretension whatever, in’ the 
following observations, to draw out an examination on that question, but 
simply to:refer'to it, when our remarks seem to require us to back them 
with examples. 109 
Lhe first step, then, we should recommend, is briefly to revise the previous 
question.» Besides refreshing the memory, and exhibiting the connected 
ness which enlinks the several parts of divine truth, this revisal will ad: 
mirably serve'to overcome that vis inertie of mind, which every instrue- 
tor’ knows has to be fought with, especially in the young. They are not? 
ready, at a moment's warning, to move easily towards a subject. And» 
we do not know/a more likely method to get their thoughts te flow with 
a free and accelerated motion upon the theme you wish them to take up, 
than to conduct them backwards a few steps over familiar ground, which 
the preceding question in a manner now must be. You will thus give 
their minds the advantage of a race or run, so to speak ; by which means 
you bring them up with an acquired momentum to the salient line. We 
would have teachers to keep this use of a revisal very much in view, and 
then would they perceive that the very haste with which this part of the 
work has to be got through, is not without its advantages ;—it needs a 
quick motion to give the mind the required acceleration: to collect the 
thoughts into the momentum with which you would have them be thrown! 
into the subject of the evening. 
«Our second step would be the explanation of terms, forms of expres: 
sions, dc. In the question from which our examples are to be drawn, 
there occur scriptures, testament, rule, direct, to be translated, and it-is 
an excellent way to make the scholars themselves be the translators, 
even though they give you all the more homely a phrase. Their’ own 
renderings will let-you know a thousand times better whether they at- 
tach the right idea than the exactest’ synonyme you can furnish them 
with from the dictionaries. A very considerable part of even the Sab 
bath school teacher’s work must be merel y linguistical—the sheer reduction 
of language ‘back again into the dialect of his wn younger days,~~and in 
the explanation of words of a foreign extraction or formation, rather than 
substitute a paraphrastic phrase, we deem it infinitely better to seek about. 
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for single term—am old) Saxon) one if sit) came) got. oo These, ndtv only’ 
explain the word more significantly, but they are far-more compendious» 
and of easier/management in the process; of examination.» Weodo like, ' 
we! must confess, toseea child put a little about for a singleoword in its: 
own dialect toogivye inexchange for some} siigle word; ino the: dialect of 
the lesson. So longasowe are-on this heady we would just allude tos a 
speciesi of examination which did prevails pretty widely, aty one: time++ 
apibavhich we must! pronounce’ to:besno other than mevelyverdal. «| The) 
scholar :seeined. indeed. ‘to :acquire: ideas; sbutsin xeality did) only, learny 
words: This sort of iti was as a/wheel ona fixed:axle—there is rotation: 
enough, but no progress. We cannot, therefore, tod: strongly condemn! 
this method,» Nor;caunot: it be too much<impressed-upon a teacher,’ that: 
the definition of words or phrases is not,an ultimate, but a»secondary obs 
jectiinceducation; <It/i8thetidea»wiiiely lies incased: inithervord: that, is 
reallys worth: theiseeking; and sim:findingaysimplersword, yeu! dor douty 
wind off. somewhat: ofthe outer covering, to let: the: child mote reasily; 
penetrate into-the-centre thought. . The explanatory word is no¢ithe idea, 
but: merely # thinner transparency through which to look at if odd mi 21013 
Our third step would. be to indicate the general fact or idew contained in! 
the-portion of truth.we have) selected, as in the question, that» a rule; ofs 
conduct has been given us by God in writing. This step we hold: to bey 
of:prime simportance. For how. cam: it,in reason. be expected of our 
scholars that they will set. themselves to: seek out a unity or connected) 
néss in our examination, if; we do not thus forewarn them to expect it. 
Isolated: snatches of dismembered truth; we may depend upon: it, is ally 
they will pick up, if we are not at pains to put them on the outlook: for: 
some one whole truth... Give them, therefore,a bird's-eye view (if the term: 
willbe allowed) of the landscape they are to travel over and get ac 
quainted with. We have no great idea of the powers of the young mind: 
to grasp a whole truth ; but we have a very great idea of the advantage-i 
ousness.of practising it to make the trial, It will also be of invaluable: 
service to the teacher himself. to set out with a fixed: idea tobe pursued: 
throughout. For this will certainly give greater symmetry and »dom-, 
pactness to his thoughts ; the lesser will work towards and, into ther 
greater, and the whole will joint together like a piece of arch worky He! 
needs not’ expect, indeed we are not sure if he should. seek,’ that they 
scholars| discover the skilful intertexture of his thoughts; their unity, 
however, will tell, favourably notwithstanding, . And. though neitherwhe: 
nor they may be sensible just at the time that:a, strict’ adhesion to) one: 
main theme hedges in their thoughts from a loose ramble after: all sorts 
of subjects, yet the habit of cohesive thinking will.nevertheless be fos+ 
tered. - ‘ysoe tusa90 otods 
Our newt step would. be to enumerate the particular facts or ideisowhichs 
branch out fromthe main fact or root-idea. Thus, in our éxample, that» 
the-rule has beemgiven. by God : that it has been given 't0 usex that aty 
has been committed to writing = that it is contained in the! Oldoand: New! 
Testaments: that it-is the sole authoritative rule; that it directsaus | howv 
to fulfil the end of our:being. This enumeration of particulars should’ 
never proceed on any merely ingenious or subtle method of division 5: but» 
the parts should be jaid-out naturally and easily, just: as they. would, ifs 
free to move, 'settleof thenisel ves. Anything else,were ingennity thrown: 
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away ; and what’ is worse, it ;were’to complicate truth, when your wish 
is to explicate it. Ot ae 
-sA’certain natural logic, if it were only listened to, will do more” than 
a dozen treatises to initiate us into’'a right method of dividing our sub- 
ject.» There is one method, however, which has always been a favourite 
with ourselves; and which, therefore, we would take leave to expatiate on, 
It is to follow up the analytic with the synthetic. First to present the 
whole idea to the pupil, and to analyze it into its parts or divisions ; our 
object. being to show that these are really held within the main truth, and 
may? therefore be got out of it. Then next to imvert the process, to 
relink the part we had just unlinked, in order to show’ that they do to- 
gether make up the cliain.” For there is no doubt of it that when our 
scholars see an idea first’ taken down into its parts, and then these parts 
put together again into the idea, they both comprehend it and remember 
it better’; just as they would the méchanism of a watch which they have 
seen first unpieced and then repieced. It may be said this looks some- 
what philosophic for the Sabbath school; but let it be reflected where 
the philosophy lies. There is deep science, for instance, in the laws of 
vision just as there is deep philosophy in the laws of conception. But we 
don’t put off exercising the eyes of children until we can explain to them 
the laws of optics. In fact, we don’t encumber ourselves with alluding 
to these laws at all when our object is simply to get the child to see. So 
with the conceptive faculty, it is the eye of the understanding ; it sees 
according to its laws, no doubt ; but what we would have the’ Sabbath 
school: teacher to do is simply to acquaint himself somewhat with thése 
laws, so that he can present the mental object where and how it shall best 
be perceived and remembered. But we would not have him trouble him- 
self or his scholars with the least allusion to these laws. In a word, 
there is no harm, but a great benefit, in his knowing a little, or what we 
have called natural logic, though it were out of place in him to teaél it: 
Another step were to give what explanation and illustration we can of 
the more prominent facts or ideas. | Thus in the question, the’ rule is a 
written one ;the ancient practice of manuscript writing, previous to the 
art of printing, would furnish an illustration of this. “The Scriptures ‘are’ 
called a testament ; the nature of testamentary deeds, in connection with 
the: death of Christ, and the heirship of his chureh, would ‘both “explain 
and illustrate this.» The Bible is a rules this might be rendered more’ 
intelligible by ‘a reference say to a rule in arithmetic, which the scholars 
would know must be learned, understood, ‘and worked “by, to be of ‘usé! 
for the purposes of computation, Ora simpler illustration still might’ bé’ 
found:in a linear rule, or: ruler, without which the hand unguided could 
not draw a straight line, and-which itself must be'straight to answer its" 
purpose. That the Bible is'the oly rule, will suggest an ‘allusion te'the” 
apocryphal traditions of the Jews in ancient, and of the Romanists in- 
modern times. But this must suffice. Only we may’ observe, what vast’ 
benefit the Sabbath school teacher will find it, that he possess’a scholarly” 
acquaintance with history, both sacred and profane ; as also with natural” 
history—that so abundant well-spring whence to draw copiously the most 
apposite of all illustrations for ‘theyoung. And speaking’ of ilhistras 
tions we would say, that the ‘illustrative’ faculty is one which the Sab.’ 
bath school teacher ought decidedly to cultivate. ‘Children are-passionately 
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fond of figurative illustrations....These, dwell like, pictures .in, their me 
mories. ti sieoilq Bi 
..We haye left ourselves only space merely to indicate, other. two, steps, 
which we choose rather to give together than separately. . They-are these: 
to deduce the doctrines, and to enforce the lessons, which, are contained sin, 
or may be inferred from the subject, At some future opportunity we may 
haye occasion to say a word on this, especially on our reason, for giving 
them together, as two interwoven branches. grown into.and) out, of| one 
another. ysido 
_ Finally, we like when. we can, to take a revision, of, the whole: exer: 
cise. , As at the outset, we make our scholars run their eye along, the 
ground we are to travel together, so. as we part,company we find; it.¢on= 
genial and adyantageous to throw.a back look along the same ground; 
now that. itis travelled over, When we begin we are fond to show our 
scholars what we are. to do ;.when we end, what we have donex.; It! is 
well also to:see how,an object, which | has been. seen, in, the, prospectives 
looks in, the retrospective. oF ag 
We need not surely add, that the practical application’ of| the. subject 

is what a Sabbath school teacher ought to have in his eye all along, frony 
first to last. ‘sob 


+o 
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I HAVE NO) TIME. sl oeadd o8 
, Tue excuses given by many of the professed disciples of Christ for not 
giving their, personal exertion to the advancement. of, his: kingdom are 
exceedingly numerous... Most of them, however, may be translated into 
the. two) very, significant words, “I won't.” But, as. this, would» be:too! 
broad, blunt, or, plain, both for those that use them, and others, :it' is: 
more. convenient, and palatable, and less. jarring on the. conscience; 10! 
have a.cloak. to cover their nakedness ; and they accordingly’ are en-! 
veloped with an apparently uncontradictable reason, in the words, “ I 
have no time,”—-which is intended to put.a complete stop to all reason’ 
and feeling, so. far as concerns any active exertion. These words, we: 
may remark, are sometimes used by friends on. whom. we. are: pressing: 
the duty,. just at the very time we suppose our/object is. nearly gained. 
We have showed them that their Master requires their services, and that 
many are, perishing around them. . They listen in, silence and apparent 
interest; but, after giving their assent. to everything said, they conclude: 
with a “I have no. time,” and you find yourself in a cul de sac, from’ 
which you are glad, to back out as speedily as possible. dt 101 
That this triyial excuse should be so frequently brought forward gives, ' 
surely, good reason for, doubting. if warm-hearted Christianity, exists 
where there is a time for everything but the chief thing worth the living | 
for. That it is a trivial excuse the generality of Christians in earnest: 
will feel, without almost any reasoning; and that it is at best of a very 
doubtful character, may easily be shown. by the pleasing and yet melan- 
choly fact, that, so far as can be ascertained, the great) body of those 
who. give themselves, to Sabbath-school teaching and other missionary 
labours are not those who. have: most but least, time to spare from. their 
daily ayocations—not those who are rich and have) gs goods laid up “for 
many. years,” but those’ who are working for their daily bread. State- 
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metits of this kind’ have, however, but little’effect’ on! the minds of those ~ 
who have “no time,” unless accompanied with considerations of a much” 
higher order, though, even’ when’ thesé aré plainly set forth, they are but” 
too often feccived ‘as if the heart’ Was incapable’ of being moved! with ~ 
pity to those that know not God. It might be both useful and in 
teresting to make a statistical inquiry-as to the period when profess- 
ing Christians begin to have “no time” to give. In some families it 
would seem as if there never had and never would be any ; while, in 
others, the negative disease does not make its appearance under. a_per- 
sonal income of £50 a-year. As diseases of this kind are apt to_ 
increase, it will be found that, if the world goes on well, the poor. 
victim will frequently, in such cases, be soon bound band and’ foot - 
with a golden chain, of one or two hundred links. A sad lamentation - 
we may make over ourselves, if the more God blesses us the less’ time ~ 
have we to spare for him. But Jet us take an example of one who has- 
no time; and, though not intending it as a specimen of all, we may _ 
safely give it as that of a. large class who refuse to give their personal 
exertion. 
Our friend Mr Z. is a gentleman in the prinie of life, not rich, but pos-_ 
sessing a moderate competency ; and though he is married, and has one _ 
or two of a family, yet, as they are very young, and well taken care of — 
without him on the Sabbath-day, we do. not outwardly see any reason _ 
why he should not be a worker, more especially as a good education and | 
other qualities seem to point him out as a suitable person. But it is in» 
vain that he is applied to. One excuse after another is brought forward _ 
and. disposed of. Hjs wife, his house, his family, anything but himself, 
is mentioned, until at last he closes the matter by the usnal negative, - 
But how does his practice bear him out? It is a Sabbath afternoon. . 
The public services of the day are past; and there is little prospect, of 
any call being made upon him to perform any public duty. Dinner or 
tea_is over ; and, after a few minutes’ conyersation with any one near 
him, be settles himself comfortably in an arm-chair, and feels a little 
drowsiness coming on. Struggling against this for a short time, he gets 
hold of a book, and begins to read, But soon he is fast asleep,—and 
is not aroused until the Japse of an hour or two makes it necessary to 
have family-worship, or to hear his little ones lisp their evening prayer 
before being put to bed. The taking part of the Sabbath afternoon or 
evening for sleeping, be it observed, is not for one day, but is a regular 
custom, indulged in during the greater part of the year. Here, then, we , 
have, our friend, who was.so busy that he had no time, deliberately tak-. 
ing So much of it up.in mere bodily ease and sloth, in preference to, 
endeavouring to rescue a: perishing sinner from the error of his ways. 
Here we find the real reason why he had no time, and also a practical 
refutation of his own excuse. Yes. That hour might surely have been 
better spent in leading a class of careless children to seek ‘the Saviour, 
or in visiting those that sit in darkness with the Gospel light. But he. 
never thinks of it in this way. It only occurs to him that he is some- 
how always drowsy on the Sabbath afternoon ; and he willingly yields , 
to his slothful habit, and still for his Redeemer—has xo time / eels 
Alas! that these, things should. be so among our Church-members. If. 
they are so easily turned aside from their duty, when is the world to be 
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converted t) .. Their, prayersmay, be,“ Thy. kingdom, come;;”, but, their, 
actions would..often,seem to say \that. they. wished to defer it as long as. 
possible, . Let those that.are \“ at ease” in this matter read, ponder well, . 
and. apply to. themselves the warning given, to the prophet, Hzek.. 
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«i sd eTHE.DYING;/ STRUGGLES, OF A PRAYER-MEBTING, 5)... 
-Oxz. Sabbath eyening,.a Sabbath school teacher, returning from his” 
work, was induced to reyiew his course—a course of 10 or 12 years in. 
the Sabbath school—and, like a traveller well adyanced on somie long 
journey, when, he turned round and cast his eye.over the road he had 
passed, it appeared so long, and so wearisome, that he thought he never 
would have had courage to undertake it had he seen it ere he set “out. . 
But it was over; aud where was he now? He looked around—the scene ~ 
was desolate in the extreme—it was lifeless. , There is no scene so deso-— 
late as that on which the rains have descended and washed its surface 3” 
on which the sun has shone, till the clay, cracked and rent,,is hard as a 
stone, and’ yet no symptom of life appears,—scarcely a green leaf, or the _ 
glitter of an insect’s wing. Such a track seems ghastly, like a fleshless 
skeleton exposed in the summer’s sun. Such spots, may be rare in the” 
external world ; but, alas! such characteristics are descriptive of the’ 
largest part of that moral, wilderness in our land where, though heaveh’s | 
blessings are showered, and heayen’s sun shines, yet the soil is barren— 
evidently nigh unto cursing. “The Sabbath school teacher, after a long 
passage through such a wilderness, found himself still surrounded by it. He’ 
was overwhelmed by its awful barrenness. Surrounded by young hearts, - 
they were hard and cold as stone. He feared his own was fast petrify-, 
ing too ; and in such a position, he raised his eye to the heavens so long” 
over him as brass, and the ejaculation burst from his lips, “O that thou. 
would rend the heavens and come down!” Next week that teacher got. 
the prayer-meeting established, that together they who felt like him might” 
cry mightily to God, peradventure he would be gracious-" ~ "flor 
“Tt met for an hour on Sabbath mornings, and was attended’ by a con-". 
siderable number ; and, for a time, it, was not a meeting of bodies only, 
but of souls, of hearts. ‘They met to meet with the Father of spirits. “Tt”. 
was no mere formality—its work is recorded in heaven. ' gti tis 
"Yéars had rolled away, and again the’ Sabbath school’ téacher’ turned ~ 
td’ review the past: He found himself like some ‘fragment ofa wreck . 
drifted on some distant beach, or like a shipwrecked sailor, clmging 1S". 
the top of thé tall mast after all the lower parts of the vessel, ‘and all his” 
brave comrades, were buried’ in the deep—still he held on, His former 
associates, his fellow-teachers, his scholars, had gone each on his own - 
way, and he saw them no more. Here and there, one or another still 
remained in sight, but these few served only to keep in remembrance the ~ 
many who were gone—lost to sight. But God and his word were not ~ 
changed. The teacher had been blessed to see the good, some good, from 
thie Lord'in the land of the living, and he had not fainted, ~The Sabbath 
morning meeting was feebly supported ; those who were its props aud ™ 
pillars had ‘been remoyed one by one, and rarely can you change ‘the. 
ad ot bisow ont at asdw .Y Oty bias ba rf & S18 Yon 
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supports of any building without marring its stability. _New teachers,had 
often come and gone, but never had it assumed. the appearance it-had, in 
its youth. It had lost its vigour, decaying assuredly before its, time,,if 
the deep necessity which still existed. for prayer in behalf of Sabbath 
schools could point out that time accurately. ._We mean to note down 
simply the marks of disease, and of the decline of health, as they, ap- 
peared here, believing that such a diagnosis may be useful in preventing 
the sad result of such a decline. Gy 

l. The attendance became less without any sufficient reason ; th 
intimations were made wherever they were thought to be required ; the 
teachers knew of it ; they did not come. Why? Because they preferred 
something else. What that something was, we cannot tell; but we are 
sure that there was some attraction that diverted them from their regular 
course. We might hazard a few guesses. Perhaps “a little more sleep, 
a httle more slumber,” was all they gained ; perhaps a comfortable fire- 
side or family engagements unnecessarily occupied the time. Such ser- 
¥ices, such a meeting, evidently was not in demand; the supply was 
above the demand ; and few would purchase at any price an hour's fel- 
lowship with his fellow-labourers in seeking their Master’s smile. 

2. Lhe attendance was not punctual. “1 am glad to see you, Mr. 
+—. I thought I was too late.” “So did I,” said the person ad- 
dressed. These first thoughts were quite accurate—both were too late; 
but the rest were later still. “Shall we wait?” “ Perhaps we had bet- 
ter; I saw Mr. last night, and asked him to come ; he. will surely 
be here.” After a pause, drawing out his watch, “It is nearly 15 minutes 
past—we must begin.” Why this want of punctuality? Did you. ever 
notice the labourers watching till the hour strikes that releases them from 
their toil, and sends them home to their family and their hearths.. No 
want of punctuality there. The heart regulates the motions, if it does 
not the time-piece. Want of Jove was the cause of want of punctuality: 
—love trysts are well kept. 

3. It was irregular. A few came regularly, most did not... One. of 
these irregulars, we remember well, used to make a sort of compensation 
for his absenteeism, by offering a few special observations on the impor~ 
tance,—“ particularly in times such as these,"—of being at our posts, and 
zealously fighting the battles of the Lord ; till, unfortunately, one morn- 
ing these remarks drew from another of our friends the hint, “ that per- 
haps if Mr. would attend himself more regularly, it would do much 
to encourage his brethren.” We saw him no more. 5 

4. The prayers. What were their peculiarities? The things sought 
in prayer were not the things sought in action. The words were pointed 
towards heaven, but the grand body of the actions, even of these Sabbath 
school teachers, tended towards the earth. Which way went the desires? 
Watch your prayers when you find such diserepancies—They were gen- 
eral—* for a blessing on all,” “everywhere,” dc. ; either the sign of a 
very high or very low state of soul. It indicates a very high state of 
soul, if really our hearts can understand and grasp the petition—“ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” But this wide object of 
the affections is not really grasped if the prayer is filled with such gen- 
eralities alone, then it indicates a very low state of the soul—it shows: 
that a large portion of the prayer is mere verbiage. We pretend to love 
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all merely to cloak our want of real love to any. In general, we believe 
our hearts have many objects much closer, much more desired, than any 
such’ general topics; and if these topics fill our prayers, we are not offer- 
ing up our desires to God. This at any rate proves our insincerity. We 
think a prayer which is true and full of feeling will ever be detailed 
“suited to the real wants of the petitioners. Oh how this is neglected 
jn our schools and in our meetings! We have seen meetings of teachers 
where the special object was scarcely noticed. Never will we get any- 
thing from God—never will we make any real progress—except by 
gaining blessings, and overcoming our sins one by one. Find out what 
your wants and sins are, and pray for them, and fight with them singly, 
till you get or conquer all.—The prayers were monotonous—an unwritten 
liturgy, as some one calls such things. “A young and rising generation” was 
prayed for much in the same style as “ the Queen and the-royal family, 
Her Majesty’s ministers, both Houses of Parliament, and all rulers and 
magistrates under them and over us,” é&c. They were long, always long. 
The deepest feeling has the fewest words, the shallowest feeling has 
most. The prayer that rose from the profoundest depths of human woe 
to the throne of God was four words—one word repeated—“ Eli, Eli, 
Jama sabachthani !” Watch yourself, and you will find it so ;. you will 
get fluent as the deep feeling subsides. It is true that, out of the abun- 
dance of the heart, the mouth will speak; but it will not speak much— 
speaking lets off the feeling. sind 

The other exercises, the reading of the Scriptures and the praises, were 
characterized by similar faults. { 

The passages and the psalms were not chosen from any suitableness 
that ‘appeared in them. If the mind was with them at all, it was 
dragged away to some subject or subjects altogether different from those 
which occupied the prayers. 

Such were some of the features noticed as preceding the dissolution of 
the meeting. The spirit and tone of it will, we think, be quite appre- 
ciated from what has been said. 

Only two other thoughts strike us. First, those present never seemed 
more warm, more excited, happier, at the close of the meeting than: at 
the beginning ; and, lastly, often have we thought we sinned, and. pled 
guilty to the sin of meeting there without seeking or realizing the pre- 
sence of a living God. We had the knowledge of certain truths—we 
had Bibles in our hands—words in our lips ; but we saw Him not who 
alone can bless, who alone can answer prayer. We neither spoke, 
thought, nor felt as if any one was present with us. What folly ! What 
sin ! : 
Such was the appearance of our meeting. It dragged on a miserable 
existence for fifteen or eighteen months longer, and then expired. For 
some time it was reduced to two or three members. The prayers had 
really ceased, we fear, long ere the meeting was discontinued. We feel 
now it was wasting time—wasting the Sabbath—wasting our souls— 
and dishonouring God. 

If we could reach any members of a prayer-meeting where these 
symptoms prevail, we would entreat—we would warn such of their dan- 
ger and their guilt—and, praying that God would arouse them, we 
would say to each, “ Awake thou sleeper, and call on thy God! 
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~ [wave heard of ministers who have Sabbath schools under their care, 
Gvho, nevertheless, are never heard reférring to then’ in public prayer, 
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‘far less in any other part’ of the service. Is this right? Would not 
some request'in their behalf be agreeable to the will of God ? 
I have heard of ministers who have many zealous teachers under their 
‘care, presiding over a numerous Sabbath school, who, nevertheless, are 
ot aware who these ‘persons are, far less acquainted with them from 
personal visitation. The consequence, is, there is little sympathy felt, 
and little encouragement offered, by the pastor to these labourers in his 
‘flock! Does not 1 Thess. vi 12. apply bere, “ We beseech you, brethren, 
to know them that labour among you?” Butte od Molo Larosye 
I have heard of other ministers who have manifested their deep sym- 
pathy in the labours of the Sabbath school, by setting apart, every 
“Sabbath afternoon, a portion of the service for this direct object. “Their 
‘plan is this. They devote to this end the twenty minutes, or thereabout, 
‘which used to ‘be occupied in reading a selected portion of Seripture. 
“Phere is one who has been reading through one of the Gospels in’ this 
manner on the Sabbath afternoons. He finds it an excellent exercise for 
his people at large to listen to ten verses (it may be) read in their hear- 
ing, and then analyzed. The*minister points out how the passage might 
be made interesting to the young people of a family or a Sabbath class, 
and suggests lessons in doctrine that may be found in it. He exhorts 
parents, as well as teachers, to dwell upon these main truths, and helps 
‘them to put the truths ina simple shape. As this is done every Sab- 
bath, there are continual opportunities occurring for impressing parents 
with their responsibility in regard to the upbringing of their children ; 
and occasion is taken to speak an encouraging word to the ¢eachers, as 
well as to pray for them afterwards. 
This plan is found acceptable to teachers who cannot always find time 
to come to any preparatory meeting through the week, but who are glad 
to get this aid on the Sabbath. ad3 
Some ministers may object, “ That this must occupy some time.” We 
reply, not more than would be spent in reading any other portion of the 
“Bible. Others may object, “Tt hampers us in our reading, confining us 
‘to particular portions.” We reply, ‘True; but you have the forenoon for 
“more variety, if required. Others may object, “It will’ prevent» our 
previous course of reading going on, were we to adopt this plan’ now.” 
We ask, Is your previous exercise more important than attention to the 
young of your flock? Are you doing enough for them, and their parents, 
and teachers ? 
The habit of thinking upon the young, and shaping instruction ‘for 
them, is one of the collateral advantages resulting from this» practice. 
‘And surely it is a truth which none will'deny, that the souls’ ofthe 
young are as precious before God, and may yet be as influential for 
or evil on their fellows, as those of the already matured. Q 
‘Perhaps it may go to strengthen the above remarks, if »we'eall atten- 
tion to the Scripture use of two cothmon expressions) © 0) 1) bro 
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: 1. “ LAMBS OF THE FLOCK.” 
+ This éxpréssion ‘does ‘not apply to all young’ people who happen to:sit 
in church with their parents, and friends, It applies solely to those 
children or young persons who belong to Christ. It is borrowed from 
Jobn.xxi, 15: “ Feed my lambs.” Now that.passage undoubtedly,.refers 
to-those of tender state, whether as to age or character, who are truly 
believers/’ Our reason for calling attention to this is, that the custom of 
denominating children indiscriminately, “ Lambs of the flock,” is apt to 
induce the feeling of their being in a safer state than they really are.) ‘lt 
conveys the idea either of innocence, or of their having a Shepherd ; 
whereas unconverted children are “enmity to God,” and exposed to the 
deyouring wolf. ; ‘te eoq 
. / Sarely if we kept this view of their danger more.continually before us, 
we (would be less reluctant to. set. aside a portion, of eyery. Sabbath for 
‘special effort to bring them into the fold, _, d odt Goat aa 
ry af 3 
Vv 2. “SMALL AND GREAT.” by avs 
We find it said in Acts xxvi. 22, that Paul witnessed. of Christ.to 
‘small and great.” Does this mean “to young and old ?” Was Paul 
one who preached to children? Did he often fix his eye on the young 
_in a congregation? Was the Apostle of the Gentiles a labourer in the 
cause of the young } ; riches 
. Lo. answer this, turn to Gen. xix. 11, where it is said that the angels 
smote the people at the door with blindness, “ both small and great.” 
Now, in ver. 4, we find the expression, “ both old and young,” synony- 
‘mons with that in ver. 11, Again, in 1 Sam. xxx. 2, the Amalekites 
_earried off all David's household, but slew not any, “ neither great ar 
amall” These certainly were old and young ; for all the men that 
{followed David were with him in the camp of Achish, In Psalm exy. 
- 13,14; the one verse sings, “ He will bless them that fear the Lord, 
-both small and great ;” and the other, “The Lord shall increase you more 
and more, you and your children.” In Ezek. xvi. 2, the prophet.is 
bidden. not take a wife, nor have “sons or daughters” in that. place ; 
because the Lord had foretold “ concerning the dauglters and concerning 
the sons born in that place, and concerning the mothers that bare them, 
_amid concerning their fathers that begat them, they shall die of grievous 
deaths ; both the great and the small (ver. 6) shall die im, this land,” 
These instances may confirm the sense which we believe the pbrase has 
-in many cases. “Small” means persons who are apt to be overlooked, 
whether from age or from station At the great white Throne, “small 
“and great” stand before God : the young as well as the old, the poor as 
well as the rich, those who were overlooked as well as those who were 
Z up to. TSEHON 
— ced interesting thus to be able to discover that Paul took an 
4nterest in the chi/dren. Indeed, we might expect it since he was all 
things to all men,” and since we fiud at Lyre the chudren, clinging round 
him, with. their parents, in Acts, xxi 5... Let. us imitate Paul, who, 
‘speaking. by the Spirit, says, “ Be ye followers of me.” Let us witness 
of Christ to the young by every means. Let. us not grudge time. nor 
trouble in, bebalf of their souls, seeking their, immediate conyersion, 


instead of hoping for it when they are grown up to maturity. i 
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PUNCTUALITY AND REGULARITY INDISPENSABLE. ~ ios 
‘Tar punctuality and regularity of attendance on the part of: the 
teacher are essential to the welfare of a school, is, we think, evident ito 
all who have had any experience in teaching; or who have allowed them 
minds to refer to the subject. It is almost superfluous, therefore, to at- 
tempt an elaborate proof of a truth so self-evident. : 13 
“It may serve, however, to increase our estimate of the importance of 
punctuality and regularity on the part of the teacher, if we glance ‘at 
sdme of the evils arising from a want of these two qualities. 9 9) ved 
“The great object of Sabbath school teaching is the communication sof 
religious knowledge, which, by the blessing of the Holy Spirit’s ageneyy 
may savingly-change the whole character of the child. é 
But time is requisite to effect this. If the knowledge to be acquired 
is to be acquired consecutively, and if the good received this Sabbath is 
not to be effaced by his absence on the next—then there must be regular 
attendance on the part of the scholar; and if he is to receive not the par- 
tial, but the full amount of benefit from Sabbath schoo) instruction, he 
must be pwnetual. side 
*°But irregularity and a want of punctuality in the teacher frustrates the 
punctuality and regularity of the scholar. Children are characteristically 
imitative—and, from the depravity of our common nature, they are more 
ready to imitate our bad than our good qualities. The influence of exams 
ple is more powerful with them than precept. And hence it almost ins 
variably follows, that irregularity and a want of punctuality m the 
teacher is imitated and reciprocated by the scholar. is 
It follows almost with the certainty of a fixed law, ‘that the irregular 
unpunctual teacher will have an irregular and unpunctual ‘class. . 
Let us ‘attempt:to draw a picture. The Sabbath with all its golden 
opportunities of doing good has come round—the children have assembled 
the incense of praise and prayer has ascended from their Sabbath school 
altar to the God of Heaven—and now teacher and taught ‘are actively 
employed in imparting or receiving those truths that ‘make wise unto 
salvation. But there is one class unemployed and neglected. The teacher 
is absent—he has been absent before—the children are anxiously expect- 
ing his arrival—their anxiety and expectation are fast merging into: im= 
patience and.weariness, to be ultimately manifested in noise and disorder, 
The superintendent, whose eye has often turned to the door im ‘the hope 
of seemg the teacher crossing the threshold, has at length to annex his 
class to another, when a third, or, it may be, the half of the allotted time 
has gone—and gone for ever. iT 
Mark the same class on the following Sabbath. “The teacher is there—= 
the class is there too—but in diminished numbers. True to the law; :that 
“like produces like,” some of them are treading in the footsteps of the 
teacher; and it may be that this is again and again repeated, until a large 
and interesting class is reduced to a’ skeletou,—or not improbably has, 
with the teacher, wholly evanished. ly 
» Nor is this all. The evil is contagious. In all probability, some other 
class suffers from the pernicious effects of this teacher's’ irregularity-the 
children of his own class who have naturally followed his example, have 
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their companions in another class, it may be their younger brothers or 
sisters, whom, they..can. the more readily influence to like irregularity with 
themselves ; and thus the evil may be indefinitely extended. ' x 
od And ifowe follow the scholar in thought,(and such,.a case, as, we would 
depict is not purely, imaginary, but) too, often finds its,parallel in, sad. 
reality)—bis repeated acts of irregularity are at length, succeeded , by, his. 
wholly ahsenting himself from the school—his religious impressions are. 
gradually worn off—his respect for. the, Sabbath, obliterated——his, moral 
Rabits-vitiated——and his whole character at, length steeped, in. vice 3780 
thatto human sight he seems beyond the reach. of reclaim. And then, to, 
have to trace such.a consequence up to our own example of irregularity, 
aust be to inflict the severest compunctions of conscience—to, fill the soul 
withthe most harrowing remorse. : J eciclaatited 
Not only is the want of regularity and punctuality in the teacher fatal 
tothe punetuality and regularity of the scholar,—but it is injurious to the 
order of a school. aes 
he communication of instruction is. the work of the teacher, but an 
indispensable auxiliary to his effecting this, is, the preservation. of order, 
Now; irregularity and unpunctuality, in the teacher are infalliby de- 
structive to order. oo: 
The teacher should be in the school. before the scholars, and. stationed 
in his class from the time he enters ; his friendly smile, of recognition 
should greet and weleome each scholar as he takes his seat, in the; class, 
and-under the immediate eye of his, teacher. Strong indeed will ,be; his 
spirit. of turbulence, or weak the teacher's power to control, if he does 
not feel the steady gaze of his eye a check. at least to any violent, ebulli- 
tion of disorder. But-the ealm,, serene, and. circumspect demeanour .of 
the teacher, (the almost constant accompaniment, of the, regular, punc- 
tual, and faithful discharge of duty,) will, in.a short, time, in, most, cases, 
find its reflection and counterpart in the, quiet, orderly, and circumspect 
conduct of the children... But the want.of punctuality and regularity, in 
the teacher would thwart and annul, the, most wisely conceiyed. rules for 
tle preservation of order. : eet 
“Observe the unpunctual teacher. He. has. at. length, arrived at,the 
school. » He is ten or twenty minutes behind the appointed time, of meet- 
ing. Perturbed, and conscious of his want of self-control, and reading a 
rebuke to his tardiness in every eye, he enters his class. But.the class, 
wn weary of waiting bis coming, are, enjoying buoyantly and. lustily 
the full liberty of speech and. action—to the, no, small discomfort of the 
teachers: in. the-adjoining classes, whose attention has again and again. 
been diverted from their own class, in attempting to check their disorder, 
The teacher is now seated in his class ; but, in. addition to,,the infliction 
of Joss of time by his neglect of punctuality, the injury done, to the.habits . 
of order in his class, and the annoyance consequent on their disorder. to 
the rest of the school, there is another evil, Jess apparent, it may be, 
but not less real :—their attention, upon which the acquisition of .know- 
ledge entirely depends, and that. calm and_ peaceful frame of mind in 
which, we are taught, the still small -yoice,of the Spirit is often heard, 
has, in all probability, been so far dissipated as, not to be restored during 
the remainder of their Sabbath exercise. ) M01 sa 208] 
= That “Jove begets Jove” isa, common adage ; and. if the, child can 
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discover that we really love him, (and how quick a child’s perception ') 
then we have his affections, in all their confiding warmth, in return. We 
have obtained an avenue to his heart, and possess an influence over him 
most potent for good or ill. But a want of punctuality and regularity 
in the teacher would soon forfeit the possession of the child’s affections. 

It would be difficult to make the child believe that the teacher loved 
him, if he were unwilling to sacrifice the slightest convenience for his 
benefit, and made his meeting him at the appointed time or his entire 
absence a matter of secondary importance. And as the child looks at 
the teacher in the adjoining class, who is always at his post with evident 
delight in his work, he intuitively draws a comparison unfavourable to 
his own teacher ; and this occurring with a few repetitions, his confi- 
dence is at length destroyed, and his affections towards his teacher 
chilled, and therewith the teacher’s influence over him is gone. 

But not only is the want of regularity and punctuality in the teacher 
fatal to the regularity and punctuality of the scholar—destructive to the 
order of a school—and opposed alike to the gaining or retention of the 
child’s affections,—but the absence of these two qualities referred to is 
incompatible with the discharge of an important part of the teacher's 

duty, that of visiting the absentees. 

For how can the irregular and unpunctual teacher consistently, or 
with any degree of self-complacency, chide the scholar for the want of a 
habit in which he himself is glaringly defective ? 

We would bring these remarks to a close by saying, that we believe 
the absence of these two elements of punctuality and regularity in the 
teachers will thwart the suecess, and render to a great extent inoperative 
the most efficiently organized Sabbath school. 
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Amone the plans which have been contrived to attach children to 
school, and to improve their habits, is the institution of a sayings’ fund 
for the scholars. A plan of this nature has been set afoot in a school in 
Manchester, and appears to work very well. 

The Manager of the Fund, in writing an account of it, says: “Our 
school is principally composed of the poorer class of children, a large 
proportion of whom are employed during the week as factory operatives. 
In this way they nearly all receive wages, less or more; part of which 
the parents leave at the disposal of the children. As might be expected, 
this small sum is not always laid out to the best advantage by the chil- 
dren ; as is only too apparent in a time of scarcity, or when cold weather 
sets in. 

It therefore occurred to us that it might be very useful to the scholars, 
by showing them how soon a few pence, weekly, amounted to a consider- 
able sum—to teach them the value of money. 

To offer them facilities for making the experiment, we promised to 
take care of their money for them; and to repay it when required— 
taking care to guide them (when practicable) in the expenditure of it. 

The book-keeping required is very simple, as will be seen by the en- 
closed forms. 


A word of explanation on each of them is all that is necessary. 
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6. 1,)-on which the:deposits and repayments are entered,’ This ¢ §e 
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folio, of) AQ :B. bin\othe: Ledger». We «find it “useful to require a week's! 
notice of withdrawal, as it prevents money being taken out on any stdden 
impulse.». The receipt which the children keep ‘accustoms them also to! 
understand something of accounts. ot cid ober bas itese 
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‘Lastl ,, there must be a Cash-book, (Form, No. 3.) like a common Pass-() 


book, in which each separate transaction is entered—the lodgments.on ; 
the left hand side, and the sep aie on the right. It is balanced in, +, 
the usual way+—the balance showing the sum of money on hand. 5} a jog 
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During the first eleven months of our Society's existence the scholars 
haye paid into the fund upwards of £33 ;—and we have repaid £28. 
The repayments were principally before Whitsuntide holidays, for the 
purchase of clothing. Since that time the balance in hand begins to accu- 
mulate. 

The largest balance we have had at one time was about £17. 

We find this sayings’ fund very useful. The children are taught to 
put their money to a good use. They purchase Bibles for themselves, 
and are thus more likely to read them than if they were conferred as.a 
gift ;—and, instead of wasting their pence on trifles as they get them, 
the children have a little sum laid past, to purchase their Easter frock, a 
pair of shoes, or some other useful article. The additional tie to the 
Sabbath school is not to be overlooked.” Yours, &c. FLA 


We think the above scheme well merits the attention of teachers. 


ON RENDERING THE SERVICES OF THE SABBATH SCHOOL 
ATTRACTIVE TO THE SCHOLARS. 


Tue design of the institution of the Sabbath school is to impart a 
knowledge of God’s revealed will to the minds of the scholars ; and while 
thus the object and aim in every school is one, yet the present system 
very happily allows of much variety in the mode of communicating these 
instructions, while still praise, prayer, and a Scripture lesson form in- 
variably the principal services of the school. The truths of God’s word: 
are not. in themselves palatable to the unrenewed mind, simply because 
that mind is at enmity to God—it “does not like to retain God in its 
knowledge,” and it “is not subject to the law of God.” Tell a little 
child, on a Sabbath morning, for instance, that it cannot get its playthings 
on that day, and that child will immediately begin to reason that it is 
not Sabbath-day ; and it is a fearful exemplification of the same truth, 
that some minds, when they advance in life, will go such lengths in sin, 
that, to, stifle the stings of conscience, they will try to believe there is 
“no God” in existence at all. But the communications of God’s word 
are designed for all ; they are adapted to every condition of life; they. 
are to be made known “to every creature :” and while it is the special. 
work of the Holy Spirit to open the heart to the reception of the truth, 
still it is only in connection with instrumentality that this influence is 
exerted. How, then, are we to induce our scholars to attend to these 
things, to refrain from breaking the Sabbath, absenting themselves from 
school, and running headlong in sin? Why, simply by making the ser- 
vices of the school more attractive to them than the “ pleasures of sin ;” 
to get them to feel it is a pleasanter thing to have a lesson in the school 
on a Sabbath evening, than to be wandering about the fields or running 
through the streets. We all admit the importance of this subject—it is 
very desirable to have it accomplished—but how is it to be done? Ob- 
viously a great deal depends on the teacher ; does it. not depend alto- 
gether upon him? We shall see. 2 

Tf, the services of the school, then, are to be made attractive to the 
scholars— 

Ist, The teacher must feel interested in his work.. Two men have 
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each a piece of work to do, and they both know they shall have their 
wages for its performance; one of them sets vigorously to his work, 
heartily wishing himself at the end of it; but why? Just to get his 
money :—the other is also busy at work, but he dikes it—he has got a 
taste for that kind of work ; and say, which will do it best? We have 
a friend at a short distance in the country ; we feel much interested in 
his welfare ; will we grudge a few miles’ walk to see him? and even if 
we should not be able to benefit hém, we will congratulate ourselves that 
the exercise will do ws good. Teachers! what is our work? Nothing 
less than being spokesman between God himself and immorial beings—no- 
thing less than being the medium of imparting a knowledge of the way 
of salvation to souls in danger of being lost,—and, shall we be engaged 
in such a work, without feeling interested therein? not only in seeing 
good done to others by the efforts we put forth, but feeling the better for 
these efforts ourselves. ' 

2d, The teacher must be prepared for his work. This is just the good 
old rule. “Have you had an interesting class to-night?” a teacher was 
asked on his return home from the Sabbath school. . “ Not very, I am 
sorry to say,” was the reply ; “but you know I did not get to the teach- 
ers’ meeting last week, and, besides, my lesson was not very well pre- 
pared.” There is no royal road to teaching. We cannot tell what we 
do not know. We may know many things ourselves which we are un- 
able to explain to another. If we set out by ourselves to visit the tower 
on a neighbouring hill, we may not be very particular about the road, 
any one will do, only let us keep the object in view, and we will get at 
it in some way. But let us take our scholars with us another time, and 
it will be just as comfortable if we have previously found the easiest road. 
We may jump at great truths ourselves, but if we wish our class to go 
with us, we must mind they can only take short steps. Besides, unless 
we increase our stock, we will soon run dry, and children must have 
something new. It was a smart rebuke, administered by a ragged boy 
in a London school, “ Teacher, you have been cutting down that there 
fig-tree three times already, and what are you going to do with it again?” 
It is a shame for a teacher to be always harping on the same string, with 
such a variety of subjects as the Bible contains, and these to be had for 
the selection. Where can we find such a variety !—History, narratives, 
facts, miracles, parables, scenery, manners and customs, illustrations of 
character, poetry, prophecy and its fulfilment. Let us become familiar 
with such subjects, be prepared to communicate them, and they will 
prove interesting and attractive, both to teacher and scholars. ‘ 

3d, The teacher’s own feelings and actions must be in unison with the 
work in hand. We ought on every occasion to manifest a spirit “ becom- 
ing the gospel ;” how much more so, when engaged in imparting a know- 
ledge of that gospel itself! It is an old proverb, that “Example is better 
than precept ;” and can we at all wonder if the kind invitations of the 
gospel are unheeded,—if the simple story of redeeming love should fall 
powerless on a careless heart,—if the long-suffering goodness of God 
should seem to “fail to lead to repentance,” or his awful warnings be 
utterly disregarded, when these are communicated by us in an indifferent, 
careless, flippant, or, it may be, an angry state of mind ; and of course 
our looks and words are the index of our hearts. Oh no! if souls are 
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to be saved through our instrumentality, we must “ win” them to the 
Saviour—our scholars, and especially one class of the community, must be 
“killed with kindness,” if they are to be vanquished at all. Let us take 
care that the rays of gospel light are not distorted in passing through 
our own minds; let the reflection of them be clear and distinct, and the 
exhibition of them will undoubtedly prove attractive. ‘ 

4th, The teacher must be careful that the exercises of the school are in 
themselves adapted to the circumstances of the scholars. A machine will 
neither work sweetly nor efficiently unless each part is adapted to the 
place it is to oceupy,—one part acting in concert with the other ; and 
still the excellency of the whole will consist in its simplicity :—the less 
complex it is so much the better, provided the end is gained for which it 
was constructed. So with the Sabbath school—its exercises can never 
prove interesting or attractive, unless specially adapted for those to be 
engaged in them. The Sabbath school is the children’s meeting—let it 
be kept so. 

The first exercise of the school is Praise ; and the subjects selected for 
this exercise ought to be quite intelligible to the children: they should 
sing “ with the heart and the understanding also.” Tt is surely no dis- 
-paragement to the Psalms to say that many of them are not adapted to 
children, and were never designed for them. The language and meta- 
phors chiefly refer to that dispensation long gone past; the circumstances 
of the writers were not at all similar to those of the present day, and so 
thé children do not understand them. Let a proper selection and expla- 
nation therefore be made ; and may not other subjects, more in harmony 
with New Testament language and times, be also selected _—the praises 
of that Saviour who has come, not of one long distant in the future; but 
whatever we select, let them be strictly subjects of praise, and their at- 
traction will be found in their simplicity. There is, moreover, not only 
the subjects of praise, but the music of them. And is music not attrac- 
tive to children? Its power is proverbial—its effects not only influence 
a single mind, but even mould the character of a nation. What teacher 
has not observed the difference produced in his class by good and bad 
singing? In the former case, all is life and soul; in the latter, the half. 
smut book, the listless eye, the drooping head, and the drone from half- 
closed lips, if sound has not entirely ceased. These results must have a 
cause—and true it may be that the teacher is no judge of music in itself; 
still he can trace an effect up to its cause, and pronounce upon the quality 
of that cause, in accordance with its perceptible results. 

The next exercise is Prayer; and it ought to be the prayer of the 
scholars. The teacher should consider himself only as the mouth-piece 
of the scholars—as it were become one of themselves—pray with them 
rather than for them. What blessings do they need? what have they 
done that is sinful? should they thank God for sending a Saviour—for 
taking care of them since they last met together? should His presence 

_and blessing be asked for their present meeting? should they pray for 
their parents and friends? Let such be the subjects of petition ; let the 
language be so simple the youngest present may understand it, and the 
exercise itself so short the youngest shall not be wearied of it, It is 
thus alone wnited prayer can be offered up in the Sabbath school, and an 
example given “ how to pray, and what to pray for,” 
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The principal exercise is the Passage of Scripture. To render the 
lesson interesting the explanation must be in simple phrases—not by any 
means. childish. We are to come as far down as the children are, in 
order to raise them along with us, but not to go dower than they are. 
What a simple book the Bible is !—its truths are grand, its subjects are 
sublime. They are “high, we cannot attain to them ;” and still, how 
simple the language in which these are conveyed to us by God! He 
has come down to our understanding. Narratives, miracles, facts, are in 
themselves attractive to the minds of children. Abstract truths are not 
so. All children are fond of pictures, they like to sce tho thing itself; 
and surely the teacher ought to avail himself of this natural inquisitive- 
ness. The surest mode of imparting a correct knowledge of some distant 
place, is by presenting a picture of it—There i is; but the same end 
may also be gained, or nearly so, by a correct description of it in words— 
just a picture to the mind. The more minute the better; clear and dis- 
tinct in the outline ; bold and prominent in the more important points. 
Many of our scholars are unable to read, and what are we to do. with 
them ? how is the lesson to be attractive to them? If we get a message 
from a friend, is it of any immense importance whether that be a written 
or an oral communication? If any truth finds an entrance to a child’s 
mind, is it of any moment whether it be by the medium of the eye or the 
ear ? the result produced is quite the same. If our scholars are unable to 
read the passage, tell it over to them,—and say, are not the Bible stories 
attractive to little children? Try them. As the scholars are more advanced 
in years, the conversational method, when adopted by the teacher, has 
been found very interesting. Be the friend rather than the teacher. 
Read along with the scholars as the verse comes round the class. Get 
them to ask questions ; get them to think ; to find out the use of their 
own minds, and use them for themselves :—but keep them to the subject 
in hand, as they are very prone to run away to some other topic. Let 
the application of the subject invariably be the natural inferences dedu- 
cible from the passage ; so natural that the facts of the narrative call up 
to the mind the lesson taught by us. Let the children try to draw these 
lessons for themselves.—What does the passage teach us just now ?—not 
what it may teach another to do,. or ourselves, at some future time. Sirive 
that each child may feel its individuality in reference to divine things— 
the gospel comes to individuals, not to the class or the school. Study 
to bring home the truth to every mind. 

There are some other subjects connected with the services of the Sab- 
bath school, both important and attractive in their own places. For 
instance, the subject of missions, the distribution of missionary maga- 
zines, of tracts, and tickets, the school library, &c. &c. But, as these are 
not strictly “ the services of the school,” they do not come under obser- 
vation at present. Let us see that we make the services of the school in 
themselves an attraction to the children, or the appendages to our exer- 
cises will not supply the defects ; the tinsel of the picture-frame can 
never be substituted for the lack of beauty in the painting itself, if that 
should prove to be only a “ miserable daub.” 

There are many. subjects on which it is easy to spin a fine theory but 
will it work? Will it stand the test of experience? Happily there is 
no need for Sabbath school teachers to stand in doubt in regard to their 
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work. We have the bright example of our Saviour himself. He is 
“the Great Teacher.” ‘“ No man ever spake like this man,” his enemies 
themselves being judges; and if “He is our ensample in all things,” 
surely then as a teacher of others. And let us always remember, when 
speaking of our Saviour’s example, that he was really a man ; he had a. 
“ yeasonable soul;”——that his knowledge was derived from the same 
sources, and in the same way, as ours is—“he grew in wisdom and in 
stature ;’—that he became a man, for one reason among others, to know 
by experience the feelings of the human race. And how did our Saviour 
communicate instruction? He was interested in his work. He prepared 
himself for it.. His own feelings and actions were always in unison with 
it—a living example of what he taught. He adapted his instructions 
tothe circumstances of his audiences—“ Fishers of men,” “a sower 
went forth to sow,” “a city set.on a hill,” “the shepherd and the 
sheepfold,” ‘the vine and the branches.” These were illustrations quite 
familiar to his auditory. His parables are living pictures. His miracles 
“crowning evidences of his mission.“ What a word was that!” But, 
above all, whom did our Sayiour.teach? “To the poor the gospel is 
preached ; and what were the subjects of his instructions? “ The things 
concerning himself.” 

Let every teacher, then, rejoice in the possession of the “ glorious gos- 
pel,’ of a message from a holy and. righteous God to fallen and guilty 
creatures—a plan of salvation adapted to the wants and condition of 
every human being—just the kind of thing which that soul needs. | Let 
us glory in the simplicity, in the attractions of the Gospel ; and let it ever 
be our prayerful, earnest..study, how can we best exhibit these to all 
with whom we come in contact !—for whether learned or ignorant, young 
or old, .polished by manners and education, or living in the midst of 
wickedness and immorality, all must come to the Saviour in one way ; 
for ‘whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall in no wise enter therein.” 


* Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heayen’s easy, artless, unincumber’d plan !’ 


DID YOU_EVER SAVE A SOUL? 


Wn would turn the question directly on our Sabbath school teachers, 
“ Have you ever saved a soul?” Perhaps many a Sabbath school teacher 
may start at such a question. Why should he? He has: gone, Sabbath’ 
after Sabbath, to meet with young but lost sinners. He has opened and 
taught God’s truth... He has stood up and prayed with them Sabbath 
after. Sabbath, and Christ's name has been often on his lips. Why all 
this? In what have the hours of the Sabbath been spent? Why that 
book in the hand ?—why that prayer addressed to heayen ?—why that 
thrice-blessed. name on the lips? What have you been doing? Surely, 
if such a question startles you, you have» been asleep, or walking on 
without an aim. Your path has been a dark one, and you have been 
seeking you know not what. 

“You do not know.” 'Trué, the mother bending o’er the cradle of her 
sick child cannot, tell whether the disease or the vital principle has the 
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mastery. Even her anxious eye cannot always correctly decipher the 
symptoms. But how intensely, how closely, she watches them! The 
little sufferer cannot turn, or utter a feeble cry, without awakening a 
mother’s feelings and her fears. So it should be with those who have 
the care of young immortals, struggling for life with the mortal disease 
of sin. If you have not watched the struggle for spiritual life as closely 
as a mother would when death shakes his dart over some loved little one” 
—if you have not thought, watched, and prayed over the spiritual symp- 
toms of each scholar, and laboured to apply the remedy his case required, 
do not say, “ I do not know whether that soul is saved or no.” HF 

You may, if you know yourself to be a stranger to such anxiety, 
safely suspect that your love is cold—cold indeed. 

Do you not find such doubts painful? Suspect yourself. A mother 
could not bear to be haunted with such doubts regarding“the health of 
her child. When she sees her boy, full of life and glee, chasing pleasure 
in the form of a butterfly across the green meadows, she never doubts 
that her child is in health ; and the joy reflected from her eye as she 
gazes on him plainly says, “It is well with the child” And so we 
should seek to get free of our doubts. Never rest till you see spiritual 
life in full exercise ; and, after many a year of watching and prayer, you 
will be rewarded indeed. ’ 

Did you ever convert a sinner from the error of his way ? We can 
imagine the mournful look of many a dear fellow-labourer on such a 
question being put, and the sad reply, “No; I don’t think I ever did. 
1 never did.” Perhaps he may qualify the answer, by expressing the. 
hope that future good may result from his present labours ; but he again 
repeats the confession, “I have been a Sabbath school teacher for three, 
four, six, ten years, and I must say I cannot point to one scholar really 
converted by my labours. It is very humbling ; but I deserve erat, 
is very humbling.” It is indeed. We know it to be so by bitter expe- 
rience. Would we could be humbled as we ought ! Let such a teacher 
look again at God’s promises. Read them over. They have not 
changed. Let him look up steadfastly to heaven ; and let him, unmoved, 
humbly and steadily pursue his work on earth; and the blessing will 
come. Is he not in the right position to receive it, if he is humbled in 
the dust ? 

But perhaps the question we have urged may have, ere this, started 
the thought, “‘Have J ever saved a soul? No; and none can but 
God.” . Quite true. It is not denied. But if any one uses that truth as 
a plea for excusing his indolence, his unfaithfulness, his sin—and remem=* 
ber we do not say, pleads it as an excuse ; but if, almost imperceptibly 
to himself, he wses it as such, so that he labours less, prays less earnestly, 
believes and hopes less, because it is God’s work to convert a soul—then 
we feel assured God. will require the blood of souls at his hands. ‘The: 
truth that God alone can convert a soul is revealed for two purposes. 
The. Bible uses it to.humble man, and to stimulate him to exertion ; and 
woe to him who ventures to employ that truth to his own destruction ! 
It is Scriptural, and-equally true in another sense, that man can convert 
a sinner. “Let him know that he that converteth a sinner from the: 
error of his ways,”:says the apostle James, “shall save a soul from death, 
and hide a. multitude of sins.” We adhere to the form in which we put 
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the question, “Have you ever" i 2 soul?” *°We Cie it is useful to : 
put’ it in that shape." videvies odd tedw bacterobay ylleor 

“There is, however, * sother aos of piethag the ‘question, ships equally 
sefal\Haive you éver tried to’ save a soul’ ‘Whose was it. Where: 
and when was it? Did you try with all your might?” Did-you'perse* 
vere? Would that the Christian’s efforts were more specific! They 
would be more successful. The army of Christ and that of Satan lie, 
like’ Israel! dnd the Philistines; encampéd on ‘opposite’ hills ) and, daily 
though the world sounds its proud defiance to the army of the living 
God, alloshrink from personal conflict.“ Why so? “Are not you a’ Chris-_ 
tian, and “is not that boy or girl evidently a child of Satan ?-) Why not: 
wrestle’ hand to handy and mgt to re — to: — — Se is won: for’ 
Christ ? Suu hong oa3- 

In thisiway, by the sffout baitit sine tow the adios éf one, lowe 
and thought, and prayer would be’ more concentrated.’ The Christian” 
would be roused himself—his Christianity tested, his’ soul Pees: ands 
by God’s blessing;a simmer saved, and the Ghareh increased. dese 

‘Have you; then, ever’ ¢7ded° to save’ a soul+-so tried, that be vixen 
say, before God; “liam pure from its blood”—and yet God’ withheld the® 
blessing? What can-we say to such a case? ‘Simply repeat ‘the text;® 
“God so loved the world, that he spared not his’ own Son; bat gave hitnab 
freely: ‘upton ‘death for‘us all.” “He as\ not willing’ that ‘any should 
perish:” Never, never we can let: go’ our hold on God’s*love in‘Christ.” 
Had you a firm: holdiofit shen you sought salvation for that:soul¢:) We> 
believe that God will ‘prove his’ love to souls is unchanged, by “saving® 
to the uttermost the chief of sinners. If that soul is yet in this world; 
the‘effort for his salvation should not have ceased.» God has not denied 
your request, thorgh he may have delayed to grant it. © Perhaps‘it-has’ 
been granted, unknown to you. »Oh! believe anything, except that God» 
is unfaithful: The salvation of the soul is ever agreeable to:hisowilhi« 
Can we'ask) it too earnestly, or expect it too surely? “When the means ° 
are/used, the soul will be saved. When the Church’ does her ny for 
the'salvation of the world, the world will be saved. cs 

‘Suppose'a Christian brought to Christin early life;and spared in 
this world, in ordinary eircumstances of health and prosperity, till, when” 
past the’meridian of life, he is laid at last ona bed of sickness and deaths: 
How will the question stand then ? » You:have been thirty or reese years. 
a ‘professed ‘follower of Christ—lived among perishing sinners—=“Have 
you ever saved a soul?” No! What then have you been doing?) 
Surely something very important ! Will mot: all earth’s employments 
seem very trifling then, if they advance not in some way'the soul's» eter~ 
nal interests ? Christian reader, willmot this question find you one day 
on a'death-bed:? The story is well: known of a British admiralpwhen):. 
inthe midst ofhis last,his glorious'battleyhe:eceived his:death=wound;ando! 
was'lying grasping the:hand dfihisbrive cotirade.bsle. inquitedhowhnanyan 
of the enemy had struck ; and being told the number—nearlyithénums's 
ber'he expected—he replied, “Then I. die:content.” » And cana Chris- 
tian die content without striking a decisive blow, or ghee: a pee 3) 
soul for his Lord? ai 

To those who ‘never thought” of secking to save a sasha think: 


that to be “ ministers’ work”—-who haye “no: time;” “ino opportunity,’ 
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“no ability,”—it were perhaps suitable to suggest the inquiry, if they 
really understand what the salvation of an immortal soul means ; or to 
press the question, Did you ever try to save a soul ?ernot that we suppose 
you to be your “brother's keeper,” but did you ever seek in earnest to 
save YOUR OWN souL? 


THE IMPORTANCE AND INDISPENSABLENESS OF EARNESTNESS. 


Barnestyzss is absolutely necessary to success. It is so in the world. 
It is indispensable to the merchant. He engages in his business with all 
his heart—he perseveres and succeeds. The year’s end—the balance sheet 
—the profit and loss account—afford ample proof of his diligence. His 
attention to his affairs—his caution in the investing of his~capital—his 
considerateness in planning, and his ardent zeal in prosecuting his designs, 
all co-operate in bringing in large returns. “ The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich,” is a proverb inspired by the Spirit of God, and holds true 
universally. Wherever there is a devoted earnestness to mercautile pur- 
suits, there is the truth of the infallible word fully realized. As in the 
secular, so in the spiritual world. There is a general law in the provi- 
dence of God, which exercises a sovereign influence in both, and that is— 
Given a spirit glowing with earnestness, well carried out in systematic 
action, and success is the never-failing result. Experience supplies abun- 
dant testimonies to the verity of this, in spiritual as in temporal things ; 
and in no instance more frequent than in ministers and sabbath-school 
teachers, who, thoroughly in earnest, have been instant, in season and 
ont of season, in their work of love. Of the former, there are names 
« whose praise is in all the churches ;” and of the latter there are many, 
some of whom, though perhaps “ never heard of half-a-mile from home,” 
are yet familiar to every reader. Imbued with the Spirit from on high, 
they have laboured in the strength of the Lord of Hosts, depending on 
the promised effectual blessing, ‘and abundant fruits have followed their 
pains. Keeping in view the above-mentioned law, let us urge upon Sab- 
bath school teachers the importance and indispensableness of earnestness. 
The subject is not new. It has been pressed upon our attention again 
and again; yet the lesson is tardily learned.- The following observations 
are intended merely to stir up our minds by way of remembrance, in con- 
formity with the apostolic injunction“ Exhort one another, and so fauch 
the more as ye see the day approaching.” (Heb. x. 22.) 

1. That earnestness is important and indispensable toa Sabbath school 
teacher, is evident, first, from the sacredness of the trust committed to his 
charge. God has committed a great work to the Church. Means and 
influences are to be brought to bear upon the minds of men, with regard 
to their eternal destinies. The work of evangelization has been com- 


mitted to the Church, and the Sabbath school teacher has an important 


share of this. 

A sacred trust has been committed to him by the great Shepherd, and 
by the sheep—by the Lord and by his Church. And what is that? It 
is to care for the souls of the lambs of the fold. Awfully important 
trust—the charge of souls! It is not the mere implanting in their minds 


the seeds of Scripture knowledge—not the mere learning them to repeat a 
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prayer—not the mere stating, to, them the righteousness of God—but it 
is the salvation of their immortal spirits for which the teacher has to. care. 
This is indeed a sacred trust ; and it is not,at all surprismg that,the apos- 
tolic question escape the lips, “Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Human power is unavailing ; but the Lord, who has prescribed the duty, 
has promised the grace. The question then is, answered, and the work 
must be done. The human instrumentality must be, put in action, if we 
would expect to realize the divine blesslng. | How is this sacred trust, to 
be discharged? , Many things are necessary, known, by all ; weoinsist, 
meantime, only on one—earnestness, The responsibility is great. ) It is 
to God as well as to the Church. Whatever then is done must, be done 
faithfully, heartily, and earnestly.. The young mind, needs to jbe,im- 
pressed. with the momentous importance of salvation, and to be directed 
to the Saviour. And in what way is this to be accomplished except the 
teacher-be of glowing earnestness! The Spirit of God is not straitened, 
but, works as he pleaseth ; but we speak now of the human instrumen- 
tality to which that Spirit vouchsafes a blessing... In order to discharge 
aright the sacred trust, the teacher must make it apparent to the child 
that he is in earnest. | It is possible to be in earnest, and yet not to mani- 
fest it to the child, and this impairs the usefulness of many excellent: per- 
sons. There must be such an. earnestness as interests the mind-of the 
young disciple. It must arrest his attention, be considered by his under- 
standing, and impress his heart ; and an earnestness of this kind will not 
be fruitless—it will touch a sympathizing chord in the heart of the scholar, 
which will vibrate in unison with the confession which moves in his own. 
How can the teacher be free from blood-guiltiness who is not thoroughly 
earnest—who leaves any plan untried by which he might the more effec- 
tually carry on the Lord’s work? It is a solemn thought to the person 
who has the oversight of a dozen or more souls of the young, how he is 
to be faithful. He cannot be faithful unless he be of great earnestness. 
His duty will be but partially performed, his opportunities partially im- 
proved, and his success partially realized. The whole must be attempted 
and performed. And, if compassion for the souls of his class moves the 
teacher—if earnestness in faithfully fulfilling his duty to his Master and 
to them urge him forward in his work—he: certainly will do his duty, and 
as assuredly reap his reward, The trust will be discharged and souls 
saved. Let every Sabbath school teacher be in earnest, 

2. That earnestness is important and indispensable is evident from the 
strong tide of opposition which is ever flowing in against every effort for 
good. Were there no opposition, the candidate for the prize might coolly 
walk the field. Were there no enemies to contend with, the Sabbath 
school teacher might, in the same cool and easy mode, pursue his work, 
and instill the truths of the Word into the mind of the child. Where no 
victory is to be won, there will be little energy in action. But there is 
competition, a prize, and a victory, all before the teacher. Satan is his 
rival. A soul has to be saved—a prize to be won—a trophy to adorn 
Immanuel’s crown—and a victory to be gained over the world and the 
devil, from under whose tyranny a captive has to be liberated. The 
Sabbath school teacher, as the Lord’s servant, has to employ the means 
for effecting this result, and it behoves bim to be in earnest. The enemy 
is in earnest in his endeayours to thwart the gracious purposes of God ; 
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his giant intellect is ever planning some new scheme which, when formed, 
istcarried forward with an energy and a zeal almost indomitable, till the 
almighty power of Jehovah turns it to his own aceount—to the glory of 
his adorable name. “Yes, Satan is earnestly engaged in his attempts to 
keep away the souls’ of our scholars from the Saviour. Nor is the world 
‘at rest.) “hough Sunday schools are fashionable, yet the spirit’ which 
animates the teacher is inimical to the motives which sway the worldly 
mind: Hence, the example shown at home exercises a powerful in- 
fluence for evil upon the youthful heart, and detracts mightily from the 
effect of the exertions of the faithful and earnest teacher. Yet this is 
not a°call to despondency, but to more earnest exertion. Battle must be 
given to the enemy, and the best way to carry on the contest is to be 
‘intensely earnest in the work of saving souls. Let all teachers, then, 
realize their position, gird on their armour—the panoply“of God—and 
eagerly pursue their work. Let the very opposition be another motive 
to more ardent exertion. Attempts will be made to reduce the numbers 
of the class, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” Quiet, well- 
meaning boys get acquainted with some who are regardless, are enticed 
by them, and frequently led astray. The teacher should, therefore, ear- 
nestly endeavour to render his class as interesting as possible, that his 
young friends may be always induced to be present. The lack of this 
has often caused many teachers to mourn over promising youths led away 
by ungodily companions. In order then to meet, and under God to turn, 
every tide of opposition, the teacher of even a very small class must be of 
an earnest spirit. 

3, That earnestness is important and indispensable is further evident, 
from the fact that “time is short.” Sabbath school teachers ! These 
little ones who now assemble, Sabbath after Sabbath, to form your class, 
to hear your instructions, will soon be away from you. They will soon 
grow up and be above attending a school. Or death may seize them ; 
and; if you be callous about them now, what sharp compunction would it 
cause you to feel, if you learned that your scholar never thought you 
really in earnest, and so continued careless'too? Hark! is that the out- 
burst of a soul just entered the place of woe? Are these awful execra- 
tions’ uttered against you? 0! then, improve your time. Earnestness 
in your work will cause you to make the most of the short period during 
which your scholars are with you ; or, you may be taken from them. 
Life ig so! uncertain, that no teacher can be assured of ever meeting his 
scholars-again. What a spirit of earnestness should there glow within 
bim, to press upon his listening lambs that question of all others most 
momentous) “How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation Y 
Be diligent in the Lord’s work.“ The day is far spent, the night is at 
hand.” © Let'the promise of the Shepherd encourage you to earnestness, 
such ‘as never characterised you before—* Blessed is that servant to whom 
when bis Lord cometh, he shall find so doing.” Consider the souls of 
your scholars, how precious | Consider the temptations to which they are 
exposed, how irresistible !! Consider that the day approacheth !!! 
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no. SV hear a greatedeal of what is called a-peculiar talent»for teaching— 
Diy happy facility for interesting “and instructing children; which it is'sulp- 
~Sposed’ some favoured individuals possess, ‘For instance, a'teacher Treads a 
Agrork on edtication; satisfies himself-with admiring “it, and says—* Ah, I 
ogish ‘T could éarry out these principles;and: teach m thisyway ; but then, 
OP Have’ vot the'talent.?’ Or, we have sometimes heard addresses-delivered 
lore ehildgeny "who? ‘youtg) ignorant; and: depraved: ‘as’ they:may be, have 
OQisténéd “with bréathless interest-to thexsimple, earnest words so” fitly 
otspokén! io) And: whatedid we teachers ‘think of it}: \/Were.we ‘stirred'up 
bavithScdlve 46 ob and-d6 likewise Poor did sweigo home and lazily say 
“TOA HUET had onky Mri Soand So's talent!!y What # beautiful address ! 
“dat then itis of no'usé for us plain teachers: to expect to teachin ‘that 
way itis plain Mr ++ has a peculiar talent for teaching”: And there 
sHeaas Yisel .dosei , jon orod3 otA 
200 Ministers of the “Gospel “are sometimes heard,’ too, to talk ‘of this 
UGpéctiliar talent!” 0Weehave heard them confess, that they find it the 
bgrose Gifieul€ thing in ‘thé world to address’ children well; andwish they 
Sopossessed the knack of it—-and.there itends: - Now, has it ever occurred 
*\¢6'thése who talk 6f this same natural talent; to ask if there really be any 
o'suéh thing? 6r rather; if it be’a gift of mature, or‘anart to beacquired b 
lanyotie of ordinary mentabeapacity? It wilbreadily beacknowledged;that 
“hose Who are themselves the most suceessful teachers'cam best-decide the 
biguestion.” “Ask them; and they will one’ and! all 'telb you,» We have 
‘Oléarnied Row'to teach.” [ Iwo ont 
0) “What, then !” exclaims one, “do ‘you mean ‘to tell us that there'is‘no 
sich ‘thing as genius—no natural ability to excel in one particular thing ? 
~ ‘Ate not'someé men born poets, others painters, others philosophers ¢”» True 
S‘enough they are ; but must not the ‘painter study hisvart before hevean 
* ttansfer to the éanvass the image of beauty that exists in his mind?» The 
Oeworld°would never have seen the glorious creations/of Raffaelle and “his 
fellows, had they not untiringly’ watched every varying -expression of 
‘' huma? beduty_“every changing hue of natare’s colouring.» “These! men 
a studied beauty, henée ‘they ‘pictared it so marvellously wells» Ask ‘the 
“mighty Newton how he'made such’ astonishing discoveries in’ nature and 
istienée—he answers, “ By ever thinking of it.>> True, these were meni of 
lo gYerions natural genius; but who would’have known it had;they notalso 
* heen Men of study 2 Their giddy height of excellence was attained: byno 
“Heaven-borné flight; but: by straggling; | painfub earnest toil; many a step 
in that'*wpward path watered by labour-drops, and «many ‘a onexby 
~tears?“ In‘the ‘sweat -of ‘thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” is'God’s un- 
‘changed price of human success.) /The* pearl. may gleam in meck beauty 
in its ocean bed, but who knows» of’ it umless:the’ diver struggle:through 
the wave to obtain it?—the diamond may be one of rare value, but the 
labour of the lapidary must be-expended on it before it will delight our 
eyes with its beaming radiance. And we would fain hope that many a 
Sabbath school teacher may “shine ‘as the stars in the kingdom 6f ‘their 
Father,” by haying been “wise to win, souls.”  Only.let them give to the 
»att.of teaching a tithe of the study and labour that those men of genius 
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Is this too much?, Have our, teachers no time for all this study? 
Will they say they can do without it—it ‘is not absolutely necessary ? 
- Alas; thatthe: children of this world should be wiser, in-their. generation 
ethan the!children of light.) » Alas, that-a stammering Demosthenes should 
« be found; -yearsaftersyear, in his solitary sea-side cave, patiently, .reso- 
| lutely conquering his natural.defects; that he might at length,come forth 
_oto startle the world with the thunders of:his eloquence,——that a. Napoleon 
pshould spend: his: nights in. mathematical study, that he;may be the,more 
oskilful general. by day,—that an opera star should, not grudge years, of 
y ptivation and painful training, that: she-may one day.be the, admiration 
of) the gaping: multitude fo Alas,:that, people willstudy, and toil, and.be 
yenthinsiastic: forcanything ‘and .everything,| and, that. Christian,.men) and 
{ awentien (should be found whe swill take the eharge of, eight or}tem immor- 
total souls,:to lead:them to Jesus, and never; study-the best. way, of doing 
ssit!} neyer’ask; “How shall I get these deaf souls to hear my -yoice CLs 
Are there not teachers who will sit down to teach, lazily supposing 
-ithatef they have a talent for teaching, it will come naturally,,.and if not, 
adwhy iteis of no use trying? Ah ! and is, that the way in which, you 
ywould try to save a- drowning child, When you ,stand on the: rock and 
“throwsout the rope which will save him, if -he sees it not, if ‘he hears not 
yyour voices how! earnestly: would: you call !.. You'would bethink. yourself 
vthat the matiner:knows: how to pitch his voice in a different key fromthe 
+sroat- of the storm; that' it may be heard above, its din ; and. you, would 
obhoubagain and-again, and tax your powers of invention to devise a plan 
evfor saving the child. But, what if it be your professed ayocation, to aid 
the drowning—will you not acquaint yourself with, the best.methods of 
» sing >the’ life-boat,: the «rope, the. buoys - Will you not learn jyhow to 
: piteh=your voice to make them hear you-—how best, to use your strength 
.,of limb to win them from destruction}, Ah)! you would. not, be so imdif- 
.-ferentsabout that’! And shall we feel less agonizing earnestness. to save 
_ our! children’ from the -ever-rolling waves of God’s, wrath 4, Surely, a 
siawhole life: of study- would, be well repaid, by learning. how, to, speak,so 
othat-but,one dear child: should listen to us, and be led to Jesus. st 
-oor But:tve shall be met with “ Paul may plant, and Apollos, water, but; it 
4s Gotl whoo giveth theincrease.” | True, the planting, needs the watering 
of earnest prayer; and the blessing of an increase-giving God 5 but, how 
‘ifs Raub had not planted ‘so wisely, or Apollos watered. so. ,unceasingly, 
oewould»they have had: a right to expect s0 large an increase}. Paul 
sometimes lets'us a little into. his secret of planting. He tells us once : 
o-Lo the Jews, I) became as a Jew, that.1 might gain the Jews:,I,am 
ydnade all things to all men, that I might by all means save some.” 
sy Oh; that we had more of such wise planters—such zealous waterers— 
incour!Sabbathoschools:as Pau) ,and Apollos,» We, should, not then haye 
/toomourn,and say; “ Where isthe increase h” :/ W. 
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“EQBADS!OF SELF-EXAMINATION FOR THE SABBATH MORNING. 
oO “Haye T, since the Jast Sabbath, prayed for my scholars ? 


"Have I (as far as I have had opportunity) visited such of them as were 
absent from my class? If, from causes by which conscience ts satisfied, 1 


have not had it in my power to visit them myself, have I deputed the 
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office to some other person, or in some way or other sought to let ‘theth 
know that their absence is noticed and regretted 1 Boe iL) «i 
“Have I perused with consideration the portions of Scripture which they 
are this day to read and repeat to me, so that I shall be able to explain 
to them what is difficult to be understood, and to direct their attention to 
those profitable reflections which are naturally suggested 1 Bis: 
Is there one among my scholars whom I have not privately, as well as 
in the class, urged to flee from the wrath to come, and to whom I have 
not pointed out the only way to be saved, namely, by believing on ‘the 
Lord Jesus Christ 4 npei> 
Is there any thing in my demeanour, dress, habits, mode of addressing 
them, calculated to weaken the effect of. what I say to them? _ 3 
Am I punctual in my attendance/—in the reom before the school 
opens ! ae 
Have [seen any fruit of my labours hitherto, in the increased infor- 
mation of my scholars, and the improvement of their conduct! If not, is 
the absence of these results traceable in any degree to some deficiency on 
my part ? yee 
Have I this morning sought the divine blessing on the labours of the 
day!—Sunday School Teacher's Magazine. jow 


fMiscellaneous Conuumiunications. 


MONITORIAL SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


THE best arrangement in a school is undoubtedly that in whieh the 
children are assorted in small classes under the care of competent teachers ; 
but where teachers cannot be found with sufficient qualifications, as often 
happens in country districts, the monitorial system, with a teacher of 
parts and energy, might, be made to work remarkably well. For want of 
it children are often neglected, or very imperfectly taught. 

Should a teacher, acting on the ordinary plan, and being without assist- 
ance, open a small class on his own account, the good he does, though 
great, is limited, and a great many children as needy, probably, as those 
he is instructing, are left untaught. Should he, on the other hand, form 
one of a body of teachers whom he knows, whatever be their piety, to be 
very deficient in the art of teaching, the good he may do will be confined 
yery much to his own scholars—at least if the teachers be, as often hap- 
pens, advanced in life, or so scattered that a week-meeting for mutual im- 
provement is impossible—and in silent pain he will be compelled to 
witness many and grievous evils which he cannot cure, By acting on 
the monitorial plan, both of the above difficulties may, in some measure, 
be set aside. 

A teacher or minister is in a village, we shall say, where 60 or 100 
children can be got together for instruction, and is without proper assist- 
ance. His work consists of two parts—the hearing of lessons, and direct 
personal instruction ; the latter must be his own especial duty, but in the 
former he may make great use of monitors. Now, in all our country dis- 
tricts, in Scotland at least, there may be found a sufficient number’ of 
pious, and not uneducated youths of both sexes, who may not be qualified 
for teachers, but who would be both willing and able to act.as monitors. 
Let a sufficient number of them be selected, and set over small classes 
of from six to ten in number. They look after and note the attendance 
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preserve order, hear the psalm or hymn, the Catechism, or proof, of 
doctrine repeated, and the Bible lesson read ; in this way they prepare the 
way forthe personal, instructions of the teacher, as whatever they have 
committed to memory, and all that the monitor has brought before their 
attention, may be worked up by the teacher into his remarks and cate- 
chizing. The teacher then forms the whole into one class, which he 
teaches in the usual way. The report which these monitors might give 
to the superior teacher would aid him materially in knowing the char- 
acter and wants of his scholars. The benefit which the monitors them- 
selves would receive is not to be lost sight of—they would be in an excel- 
lent training school, and, in the course of time, might become very efficient 
teachers. ‘The utmost pains would be required to secure order and accn- 
racy, in repeating the lessons. This plan has been tried with very great 
success. 


AGGRESSION. 


. A Roman Catholic Bishop, being lately twitted with the proselytizing 
and restless spirit manifested by himself and his party for some years, 
quickly turned round on his’ reprover and said, “Siz, I would not give 
twopence for a Church that is not aggressive.” The bishop’s witness is 
true; and let all Sabbath school teachers ponder it. Already has the 
Roman Church reaped the fruit of its exertions in this country, and in 
future years it will reap in! greater abundance. And at what rate shall 
we estimate the value of a non-aggressive Sabbath school, especially if it 
be professedly Missionary? Every motive which can urge forward. the 
Church should operate with tenfold force on the school. These are not 
times for a man to slumber at his post. To stand still is often to go back- 
ward, Vitality is only manifested in action—in progress. Where we 
haye at present one missionary school, let us have two ; and where we have 
six teachers, let us not rest till we have double that number. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Parenvs little know how much their children lose in time and eternity 
by keeping them from the Sabbath school. Many a mother, alas for our 
country! feels not the value of these instructions ; and, if she does send 
her young ones, she thinks the teacher the obliged party, rather, than her- 
self. God will set, you right on this point, mistaken mother, in that day 
when he will acknowledge the faithful Sabbath school teacher before an 
assembled world as a co-worker with Him. 

Children taught in these nurseries of the Church often proye a bless- 
ing to the parents who send them there. A Christian friend, one day. 
entering an humble cottage to visit a sick woman, heard an infant voice 
as if in prayer; he listened, and found it was the child of the poor dying 
mother. . “ O God bless my poor mother,” cried the little boy, “and pre- 
pare her to die. © Lord! 1 thank thee I have been sent to a Sunday 
school, and there baye been taught to read the Bible, and there learnt 
that, when my father and mother forsake me, thou wilt take me up. This 
comforts me now ; my poor mother is going to leave me—may it comfort 
her, and may she go to heaven, and may | go there too. OJ esuls, pity a 
poor child, and pity my poor dear mother, and help me to say, Thy will 
be done.” The little fellow ceased ; the friend opened the door, and ap- 
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proached the bed-side of the poor woman. “ Your child has been pray- 
ing with you,” said he. “ Yes,” said the mother, making an effort to rise; 
“he is a dear child, and thank God he has been sent to a Sunday school. 
I cannot read myself, but he can, and he has read the Bible to me, and I 
hope I have reason to bless God for it. Yes, I have learnt from him that 
I am a sinner !—I have learnt from him of Jesus Christ, and I do, yes I 
do, as a poor sinner, put my trust in him. I hope he will forgive me. 
I hope indeed he has forgiven me. I am going to die, but I am not afraid. 
' My dear child has been the means, under God, of saving my soul. Oh, 
how thankful am I that he was sent to a Sunday school!” Such was the 
hope, full of immortality, with which the suffering mother awaited death ; 
and thus the poor little Sunday school child became the spiritual com- 
forter of his motber, and the means of her conversion. 

Such a fact as this ought to prove an encouragement to our young friends 
associated with us as the Sunday school teachers ; and although we may 
often be cast down as we go on in our important work, and mourn over 
the little good we see done, let us not be weary in well-doing ; for, when 
we have departed for ever, the good seed of the kingdom may yet spring 
up and bear fruit for eternity, and we may not know it till we meet in 
heaven.— British Mother's Magazine. 


GLASGOW SABBATH SCHOOL UNION. 


We have been gratified to learn that the Glasgow Sabbath School Union is 
at present bestirring itself to some purpose in the cause of Sabbath schools. 
By a recent decision of the directors, deputations have been appointed to 
visit sixteen of the principal towns in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

The prominent work of these deputations is to be the establishing of 
local unions where they do not already exist—the laying a basis of 
friendly intercourse between all teachers, and the keeping in view the 
ultimate formation of a National union. On the 4th November, one of 
these deputations, consisting of Messrs. John Craig, William Guthrie, 
Alexander Moore, and James Salmon, visited Ayr, and were received by 
their brethren of that town with the warmest affection. During their 
stay the deputation visited many of the schools, and held various meetings 
with the teachers. At one prayer-meeting there were upwards of 200 
teachers present; and the public meeting of the Union, to receive the 
deputation, was equally well attended. The schools in Ayr were found 
generally to be in a very efficient state ; and, as a partial result of their 
visit, the deputation had the pleasure of seeing’ various important resolu- 
tions agreed upon for the advancement of the cause. Among other im- 
provements, there is to be a Normal class for training teachers imme- 
diately established ; and also a monthly prayer-meeting on the evening 
of the first Sabbath of each month, in concert with a similar meeting held 
by the teachers of the Glasgow Union. Such interchanges of affection 
and experience cannot buat result in good; and our hope of furthering 
Sabbath schools would be greatly increased, if we saw a similar inter- 
course established throughout the whole country. The deputation are 
under great obligations to Messrs. Henry ©. Gray and David Guthrie, 
of Ayr, for their unwearied kindness and exertions. Mr. Gray acted 
as chairman at the various meetings. We anticipate much pleasure in 
noticing, from time to time, the movements and success of the other 
deputations of the Glasgow Sabbath School Union. 
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CONDUCTING SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


THE CENSUS OF THE DISTRICT. 


In commencing a school, a census of the district ought to be taken, in 
order to ascertain both the necessities of the place, and the names of the 
individual children that require instruction. Throughout all subsequent 
efforts no child should be lost sight of, even though the school itself should 
appear to be flourishing. The object should not be to have a flourishing 
school, but to bring souls to Christ. 


THE ROOM FOR MEETING. 


Much depends on the place where the school is held. In all cases, it 
ought to be clean, light, warm, well-ventilated, and comfortably seated. 
We have been in hundreds of Sabbath schools, some in bad rooms, others 
in good, and we have no hesitation in affirming the general principle, (to 
which of course there are exceptions,) that the good behaviour of the 
children depends more on the excellence of the room than the ability of 
the teacher. 


TWO KINDS OF SCHOOLS. 


All schools ought to be either Single-class schools, or Many-class 
schools, in order to be successful—anything intermediate is inconvenient 
and unnatural. ‘The single-class school, which requires only one teacher, 
is possessed of many advantages peculiar to itself ; so also has the many- 
class school advantages of another kind. The intermediate species has all 
the disadvantages, and none of the advantages, of either. 


THE SINGLE-CLASS SCHOOL 


May be either a large or a small one. Its advantages consist in the 
still solemnity which may characterize its exercises, accompanied with 
the familiar and friendly individuality with which the instruction may be 
imparted, A second advantage consists in the absence of tumult in the 
dismission of the school. The quiet exit of each scholar, accompanied 
with the affectionate shake of his teacher's hand at parting, is more 
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favourable to the permanence of religious impressions than the crowded, 
and, sometimes, noisy dismissal of a large school. ‘ ; 

If the single-class school be large, the advantage consists chiefly in the 
economy of agency—one individual may be the instructor of two or three 
hundred children ; and if he be-a good teacher, he may be very suc- 
cessful. 

The single-class schools, however, have disadvantages of a very serious 
character. first, It is difficult to get good rooms, in sufficient numbers, 
to overtake the necessities of a district ; the consequence is, that bad 
rooms are more general than good ones, and this tells fearfully on the 
efficiency of the school. Second, They are not attractive to the children, 
and, therefore, a greater effort is required to keep up the attendance. 
Third, Unless very superior teachers are employed in conducting them, 
they always prove a failure. And, fourth, As they have not within them- 
selves the elements of renovation, they require a continued succession of 
renewed efforts to keep them in existence. 


THE MANY-CLASS SCHOOL. 


Between this and the former there ought to be no medium. A school 
in which two teachers are engaged at the same time, is the worst of all 
arrangements. The distinctness with which they hear one another, and 
the strange, and sometimes ridiculous, interpolation of the one teacher's re- 
marks, during the silence of the other, are an inconvenience for which no 
necessity can be pleaded. Either let the whole school be thrown into 
one class, and taught by one teacher, or let the classes be multiplied, 
and more teachers introduced, so that the multitude of voices may destroy 
one another. The busy hum of a many-classed school is felt to be an 
agreeable protection from observation ; while it may often be noticed that 
teachers are often incommoded by a sudden and accidental prevalence of 
silence in all the classes, during which he instinctively lowers his voice, 
that he may not excite general attention ; and he does not feel relieved 
from his embarrassment until the usual tide of incoherent sounds has again 
risen to its accustomed height. 

The advantages of the many-class school consist, first, in the command- 
ing effect which the large room and the crowded classes produce on the 
children’s behaviour. In general, they feel awed by the very magnitude 
of the scene around them. Another advantage consists in the attractive- 
ness of a large school. It obtrudes itself on the attention without an 
effort, and therefore the attendance is easily kept up. Its plastic charac- 
ter is also much in its favour. The absence of a teacher, though detri- 
mental, is not destructive to his class, Instead of returning home, per- 
haps never to return, the children may be draughted into another class, 
without any difficulty or pre-arrangement,—a thing impossible in any 
single-class school. The uniting, or the dividing, of a class, in a many- 
class school, is an easy adaptation to the fluctuations to which all such 
institutions are necessarily exposed. Scholars are retained in the one 
case, and an accession of teachers facilitated in the other, in a manner 
quite impossible or impracticable in a system of single-class schools. For 
all these reasons, the many-class schools are maintained in a state of effi- 
ciency much more easily than the other. 
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THE ASSEMBLING OF THE SCHOOL. 


The teachers should be present before the time of assembling, to take 
charge of their scholars as soon as they enter the school. The time may 
be profitably oceupied, as they assemble, by kind and familiar inquiries, 
whether they had been at church, and whether they remembered any 
portion of the discourse. 


THE OPENING PSALM OR HYMN. 


Care should be taken, in the selection-of a psalm or hymn, to choose 
not ouly one which the children have been taught to understand, but one 
which is not inappropriate to the children’s circumstances and feelings. 
Sacred songs are, on this account, preferred by many teachers to those 
psalms which express feelings to which the children are utter strangers. 
Without assuming that it is wrong to put such language in the chil- 
dren’s mouths, it is clearly right to choose the most appropriate. 

The music also ought to be more lively than that used by a congre- 
gation. 


THE OPENING PRAYER. 


This portion of the exercises of the school is subject to great abuse. 
No expression should be used but such as would become the natural and 
appropriate expression of the children’s feelings. Teachers should re- 
member not only that it is in behalf of the children that they are pray- 
ing, but that they are called to suggest the children’s own prayer; and 
that, therefore, nothing should be introduced which is not suited to the 
children’s capacity. It is well to prepare the children for the solemn 
exercise by speaking to them about what they should bring before God 
in prayer; and then, with great solemnity, great simplicity, and great 
conciseness, offer up the children’s prayer. Brevity is of the utmost im- 
portance, because children are not able to sustain their attention more 
than a few half minutes. It ought also to be remembered that every 
sentence which fails to be borne upon the children’s devotions, is training 
them to the habit of performing a mere bodily service. The safe side on 
which to err is that of brevity and simplicity. How great, then, must be 
the indiscretion of those who uniformly soar above the capacity of even 


the older children ! 
THE READING OF A CHAPTER. 


It is the practice in many schools, after praise and prayer, to read a 
chapter, or part of a chapter, of the Bible, without comment. The adop- 
tion of this practice ought to depend on the circumstances of each school. 
If the children be of a high order, the exercise may be very advantageous. 
It ought to be omitted, on the other hand, in those schools where the 
ebildren, either from incapacity or inattention, are found not to derive 


any benefit from it. 
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FORMATION INTO CLASSES. 


Immediately after the introductory exercises, the whole school should 
be formed into classes. 

1. In arranging the classes, the children should be classified according 
to their capacity, acquirements, and disposition. Teachers also should be 
placed over them, qualified for each particular class. It is not always 
the case that gentlemen are the best teachers of wild boys; more fre- 
quently a lady, possessed of a good address, will maintain her authority, 
and win their attention. The youngest teachers should not be intrusted 
with the infant classes. ‘ 

2. The number in each class should depend on the qualifications of the 
teacher, the character of the children, and the locality of the class. Six 
or seven is the average number; but a more numerous class may be as- 
signed to a teacher who has attentive scholars, or an attractive manner ; 
or who has a place in the school where he has peculiar advantages in 
commanding their attention. 

3. There may be, with advantage, one or more classes of a peculiar 
kind, containing a much larger number of children than we have men- 
tioned. One of these should contain the infant or youngest scholars, 
who require a peculiar mode of treatment ; another may be composed of 
what may be called the debris of the school—classes, of which the teach- 
ers happen to be absent, without providing a substitute, and all the chil- 
dren who have recently joined the school, may be united under a teacher 
who is able, by superior tact, to overcome the difficulties of his position. 
These classes should, if possible, be lodged in separate apartments, or in 
places of the general room favourable to their operation. 

4. When a teacher receives a class, great care should be taken not to 
separate them, Attachments can never be formed where there is per- 
petual changing, and where no attachments are formed the teacher will 
have little power. 

5. There ought always to be a secretary or superintendent, or both, to 
attend to the general government of the school, at least during the time 
that the classes are engaged ; and for this reason he ought to have no 
separate class of his own. His duty will be to see that every teacher has 
a class, and every child a teacher; to maintain order, provide against 
contingencies of a casual sort, and receive visitors, We have seen schools 
which had no superintendent, and where no one chose to propose the 
appointment of one, lest he should appear to desire the office for himself, 
In such cases, we would recommend that a false delicacy should not in- 
terfere with the real interests of the school. At the same time, the pro- 
posal would most gracefully come from one who would not expect to be 
called on to undertake the office. 

6. The time occupied by the teaching in classes, should not in general 
de more than one hour. Those who are inclined to teach longer, should 
consider the interests of those classes in which this disposition does not 
exist. The safe side to err upon is brevity, because it is better to be 
called on to stop while something remains to be said, than to be called on 
40 go on when really you have nothing to say. 

7. One minute before the time for class teaching has expired, the bell 
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should be struck by the superintendent, to give notice that only that 
time remains, and that at its close all may be prepared to stop at once 
without wasting time. It might even be advisable to have other indica- 
tions of the lapse of time during class teaching, to enable the teachers to 
proportion their exercises, and to accommodate their instructions to the 
occasion, without having to examine the watch. 

_ 8. When the class teaching is finished, and when the general exercise 
is about to commence, if the circumstances of the school will permit it, 
it is desirable to have a new arrangement of the children, so that their 
faces may all be turned in one direction. Nor is it a disadvantage to 
have such a change, when it can be done without occupying much time, 
or provoking much disorder. The change of position, and even the exer- 
cise of body attendant on the movement, will be found advantageous 
rather than hurtful, if it bé systematically performed. The reason is ob- 
vious. After spending three-quarters of an hour in class, the children are 
much relieved by a change of the whole external arrangements, and a 
little movement of their own bodies. Three minutes, or even five 
minutes, are by no means ill spent in this readjustment, more especially 
if proper precautions be taken to prevent improper behaviour. When 
the children have taken their places, and quiet is restored, there is a fresh- 
ness in the children’s countenances, and an expectation in the children’s 
look, which is most favourable to the general exercise which is then to 
commence, and which is preceded by the singing of a hymn. 


THE GENERAL EXERCISE. 


This exercise is of the greatest value in the many-classed schools, if it 
be properly conducted. The previous teaching in classes has secured the 
individual instruction of the children, and in it great facilities are afforded 
to the cultivation of the mind by personal conversation; but the peculiar 
advantage of the general exercise consists in the better opportunity 
which it presents of addressing the feelings. The concentrated attention 
of a multitude is in itself favourable ; and the solitary voice is in a much 
better condition to arouse the sympathies, than when it has to contend 
with the hum of many voices, and the multitudinous activity of the scenery 
around. 

Another style of teaching is here required ; but it is not the province of 
the present paper to advert to this topic more than to say, that while the 
head is not to be neglected, the teacher is in the most favourable circum- 
stances to make an impression on the heart, and this opportunity he 
should be most anxious to improve. : 

It is the practice in some schools to take up the same subjects which 
have been taught in the classes. This no doubt has its advantages ; but 
in general, it is better to break fresh ground ; and if the teacher is an 
adept in the dramatic mode of teaching, he will always prefer it, as it 
enables him not only to communicate new matter in a much more inter- 
esting manner than he can merely examine what has been already taught ; 
but, in doing so, he may rivet the attention so firmly, as to give him 
great advantage when he begins to make it bear on the children’s con- 
science and heart. In this, however, the superintendent should be guided 


by what he finds able to accomplish most good. 
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It is a good plan to allow one of the teachers in turn to undertake the 
general exercise alternately with the superintendent. That is to say, the 
superintendent teaches the general exercise every alternate Sabbath, the 
intervening Sabbath being allowed to the teachers in rotation. 


THE CONCLUDING PRAYER. 


When the general exercise is concluded, the most appropriate sequel 
is a short prayer, for which it should have prepared them, and in which 
the topics of that exercise are especially introduced. If the superinten- 
dent shall have succeeded in exciting some admiration of the love of God, 
or some concern for their everlasting welfare, the value of the occasion is 
incalculable. "To bring the children to God’s footstool, with a ery for 
mercy, should be the high ambition of every one who undertakes to teach 
the general exercise. Let him beware, however, of extending his sup- 
plications beyond the infant energies of their feeble devotion ; remember- 
ing, that, with many, this may be the very crisis of their future expe- 
rience. 


THE CONCLUDING HYMN 


Is the most appropriate and effective conclusion of the children’s exer- 


cises. We would most earnestly recommend, however, that the teachers 


should not depart until they have engaged in 


THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER-MEETING. 


Here is the proper place for the teacher’s devotions as such; and al- 
though the exercise should be. very short, it ought never to be omitted. 
Ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, is sufficient. But surely it is be- 
coming in those who acknowledge the necessity of the Spirit working, in 
order to give increase to the labours of the school, to unite in acknow- 
ledging that necessity, and praying that it may not be withheld. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


Roll-Books.—Every teacher of a class should keep a roll-book for 
marking the attendance of his children: he ought also to visit regularly 
the absentees. The superintendent ought to keep a roll for marking the 
numbers present in each class. In some schools he gives out to the teach- 
ers their roll-cards at the beginning of each meeting, and at the end re- 
ceives them back, with the attendance marked. 

The School Admission Register contains a numerical list of all the 
children, in the order in which they are admitted. There are columns 
opposite the names for recording their residence, age, date of admission, 
disposition, and educational progress, a blank space being left for any re- 


mark upon their subsequent history. The book is not complete without 
an alphabetical index. 
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WHAT OUGHT TO BE TAUGHT. 


New Testament History is best adapted for Sabbath school teaching, 
being in a high degree interesting, simple, and instructive. The senior 
classes are capable of going through the gospels and Acts of the Apos- 
tles, without abridgment or selection ; but for the junior classes a selec- 
tion is best. 

Catechisms.—Besides historical teaching, it is of importance to give 
doctrinal instruction in a systematic form, either with or without the use of 
catechisms. The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Divines stands 
at the head of all such manuals; but it is suited chiefly to the capacity 
of children of somewhat matured understanding. For the younger classes 
a simpler compilation is necessary, in the selection of which, teachers 
ought to exercise great care, avoiding, on the one hand, looseness of doc- 
trine, as in Watts’ First Catechism ;* and, on the other, abstract and 
technical explanations of Christian doctrine. It is well to observe that 
shortness of answers is no criterion of simplicity.+ We may add, that the 
elder scholars, who have thoroughly learned the Shorter Catechism, ought 
to be introduced to a more advanced class book. 

Committing to Memory.—This exercise has been much abused in being 
substituted for real instruction. A child may be able to repeat the 
whole Bible, and yet be utterly ignorant of all the truths which it con- 
tains. The great advantage of committing words to memory, is the 
ability to recall them without the aid of a book. This, no doubt, is a 
valuable accomplishment, if the selection be a judicious one ; but it is 
always accompanied, more or less, with the disadvantage of a diminished 
power in the words to arrest attention and suggest their corresponding 
ideas. They acquire a slipperiness, as it were, by which they are apt 
to slide onwards without producing any conscious impression on the 
mind. For this reason, nothing should be committed to memory which 
has not been deeply impressed on the understanding previously. While 
the selection should be confined to those verses which may be called, in 
a peculiar sense, documentary—or, in other words, which it is important 
that they should be able to quote—Promises, Maxims, Proofs, and De- 
yotional sentences, are especially valuable. 


* Dr. Watts puts the question, (Q. 14,) “ What must you do to be saved from the anger of 
God, which your sins have deserved ?”” Instead of giving Paul’s answer, he says, “I must 
be sorry for my sins; I must pray to God to forgive me what is past, and serve him bet- 
ter for the time to come.” Such an answer as this might lead us to doubt the soundness 
of Dr. Watts’ creed, did we not know otherwise that he held the doctrine of justification 
by faith only. The answer is certainly fitted to convey the idea, that salvation is to be 
obtained by repentance and reformation, independent of faith. re 

+ Willison’s Mothers’ Catechism, which is much used in Scotland, as Watts’ is in 
England, presents a remarkable specimen of short answers, eombined with deep abstrac- 
tions and technical phraseology. For example, he asks, 

Js not this covenant (the covenant of grace) more excellent than the first ? (Yes.) 
Did the first covenant allow of a Mediator ? (No.) 

Did it admit of repentance, or promise forgiveness of sin? (No.) 

Did it admit of sincere, though imperfect, endeavours after obedience ? (No.) 
Doth the covenant of grace admit of all these? (Yes.) ; . on 

It is difficult to conceive shorter answers 5 and yet the ideas are quite unintelligible to 
young children. The entire book is far above their comprehension. 
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Old Testament History is possessed of features peculiar to itself. It is 
more extensive, more varied, and more attractive, than the New, although 
it may not be possessed of an equal amount of direct spiritual nourish- 
ment for children. A child’s education would be defective were it 
omitted ; but it is peculiarly adapted for a supplementary exercise. It 
may be taught either by the chapter read at the opening of the school, 
or (which is better) it may be the subject of the general exercise at the 
end. 

Proving of Doctrines.—To induce the pupils of the senior classes to 
search the Scriptures at home, an excellent practice exists in many 
scivols of giving them a doctrine to be illustrated and proved during the 
week. The passages brought forward: give the teacher an opportunity 
of explaining them, and showing them how far they are relevant to the 
subject. 


THE EDIN. S. S. T. UNION’S SERIES OF LESSONS. 


This Scheme, which has been constructed on the principles here re- 
commended, provides a complete course of Scriptural instruction in Old 
and New Testament history and Scripture doctrine, in THREE YEARS. 
The selections from both Old and New Testament history are in chrono- 
logical order, and contain almost all that is suited for Sabbath school 
instruction. The Shorter Catechism is gone over twice in the three 
years, and the passages to be committed to memory are carefully se- 
lected—the sayings of our Lord being first in order. 

The Committee have not attempted any connection between the dif- 
ferent lessons, by making the passages of Scripture correspond with the 
questions of the Shorter Catechisin. The concentrating of all the lessons 
of each Sabbath upon one point of Christian doctrine, appeared to them 
more ingenious than useful; nor do they consider it a disadvantage that 
the Sabbath Lessons should naturally, and without effort, exhibit and 
connect comprehensive views of divine truth. 

Praying that the Spirit of all grace may give efficiency to their pre- 
sent labours, they respectfully present them to their fellow-teachers for 
approyal and adoption. 


THE END. 


